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THE ARAB BACKGROUND 


F I were asked to name the two most important events in Arabian 
history during the last millennium, I should choose the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope in 1488, and the discovery of oil in our 

time. Both these events have brought about transformations more radical 
than a foreign invasion. The discovery of the Cape diverted the main 
route of world commerce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ; the 
Spice Road, whereby the wealth of India had been brought to Europe for 
over a 1000 years, which had created the pre-Muhammadan empires of 
south Arabia, and fed the luxury of Rome, and had been so necessary 
to medieval Europe that it broke through and in fact disintegrated the 
iron curtain of the Crusades ;—this great trade route which from the 
days of Solomon to those of Vasco de Gama had made light of deserts, 
distances, and wars, was abandoned by the discovery of the African sea- 
way to India. The Mediterranean became a blind alley; and all the 
Mediterranean powers declined. This fact has been obscured by various 
events which happened almost simultaneously: the discovery of the 
New World, which increased the lure of the Atlantic, and the Turkish 
conquest of the Levant, which gave an obvious but not a permanent 
reason for the Arab decline. If Indian trade had continued to flow 
through the Mediterranean, the Arab world would have recovered after 
the Turkish invasions. The Cape of Good Hope was discovered only 
35 years after the fall of Constantinople and the disorder of the Levant 
probably speeded up the adoption of the Atlantic route to India; but 
it was poverty following the loss of their worid trade that prevented 
any prospect of recovery in Arabia. Arabia had been the greatest 
commercial power between ancient Rome and Victorian Britain, its rich 
northern cities now declined while the Atlantic seaboard,—Portugal, 
Spain, France and England,—increased in wealth and enterprise; until 
it was possible for Mussolini in 1940 to close the Mediterranean altogether 
for a time, with no vital dislocation of the world’s trade routes. The 
opening of the Suez Canal indeed brought back a certain amount of traffic ; 
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but this was a local affair compared with the great African discovery : 
and only the 2oth century, with its exploitation of oil, has re-established 
the early position of these lands as suppliers of one of the world’s essential 
commodities, only to be reached across their deserts. 

In the normal course of events, the Mediterranean decline, becoming 
ever more strongly marked as one travelled away from the Atlantic sea- 
board, should have continued uninterrupted until the closing of the 
Mediterranean made it visible to all. The coming of the aeroplane, like 
the opening of the Suez Canal, was bound to bring a flicker, but only 
a flicker, of revival: as the range of aircraft grew longer, the African 
routes to the Far East became as easy as the Arabian, and the geographic 
and political difficulties of Arabia would not have been worth dealing 
with in the interests of Air alone. Oil came into the picture like one of 
those geologic intrusions by which a whole landscape is changed. By 
its discovery the countries of Arabia have returned to their historic 
position,—middlemen for one of the world’s most valuable products, — 
with the addition that it is now located largely within their own territory. 
Until oil is superseded, Arabia is bound to be immensely significant. 

This historic background is most important to remember when 
considering the Arab of today. His qualities are not those of the rough 
man of the desert. The desert influences him: it feeds his towns and. 
villages with a constant renewal of healthy, hardy human stock, so continu- 
ing the earliest known process of civilisation, the immigration of the 
desert into the Fertile Crescent. But the real influence of Arabia is that 
of a set of people endowed by nature with a quite ye ci liveliness of 


mind, trained by a sr ap commercial history of over two thousand 


years. The decline of a few centuries is not enough to obliterate such a 
background ; every traveller notices the remarkable grasp of international 
affairs and the political intelligence of even quite primitive societies in 
Arabia, and this is, I think, largely due to the habit of international 
commerce, so wide spread and so long extended that it has dug itself 
in along all the ancient trade routes, where now the gossip of America 
and Europe is discussed around the wireless, as once—around the pack 
saddles—the gossip of Baghdad or Smarkand. 

When the new factor of oil came into this picture, it thus found a 
background already well prepared. Though its effect is likely to resemble 
the old development of Arabian riches in some ways, new methods of 
transport, and a far greater amount of outside interference are turning 
it into what is really a new opening of Arabian history. The riches it 
brings are far greater than those of the ancient trade, and the fact that 
most of the oil is to be carried for shipment overland, by pipelines to 
Levantine harbours, means that the benefits are bound to be divided 
among a good proportion of the Arab nations. Sa‘idi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Iraq, Syria, Transjordan and Palestine are all in for share of production 
or transmission, if the geography of markets continues as now. The 
fact that the oil-drilling machines may pierce through, rock to the deep 
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water level of Eastern Arabia and bring those deserts under irrigation, is 
even more revolutionary. It is certain that, with the new wealth, schools, 
hospitals, luxuries and the means of travel ‘will increase. It is also certain 
that this development is among the chief causes of the rapidly —s 
importance of the middle class. The mechanism of modern life needs 
technical experts ; these have to be produced through education,—which 
in its turn creates the middle and professional classes. When these grow 
strong enough, internal tension arises as a reaction against older forms of 
government and the people who supported them, and this purely internal 
problem is the cause of much of the present xenophobia in many Eastern 
countries. The development of oil makes a western system of society 
inescapable, bureaucratic, democratic or totalitarian as the case may be, 
and this is inevitably bound up with the rule of the professional technical 
man. 


Freya STARK. 











A TURNING POINT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
MUSLIM STATE 


(Apropos of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s Kitab as-Sahdba) 


T’ is generally admitted that the transition of the Caliphate fronr the 
Umayyads to the Abbasids (750 A.D.), as well as the shifting of 
its seat from Syria to Iraq, marked a change in the whole structure 
of the Muslim state: an essentially secular “ Kingdom,”’ it is believed, 
replaced the “‘ Imamat,’’ which emphasised the religious character of 
the highest office of the state. A bureaucratic system of administration 
was substituted for a haphazardly governing aristocracy, often guided 
by tribal connections, and an army composed of mercenaries of various 
origins consisting mainly of tribesmen ; while the national preponderance 
of the Arabs was superseded by the growing influence of other 
nationalities, in particular the Iranian, which is believed to have been 
mainly responsible for the new order of things. 

However, the changes that took place in the inner constitution of the 
Muslim state at that time were much more complicated than it is 
generally assumed and require elucidation. There are many questions 
which still await a satisfactory solution. How far did the Caliph’s 
religious authority stretch ? What was its content in theory and practice ? 
How much was Muslim law, which was the law of the state, affected by 
it ? By what means was the ruler able to control the army, after the old 
idea! of a caste of warriors, exploiting for their common interest the 
misera contribuens plebs (the mass of people paying taxes) was abandoned ? 
What was the origin of the new system of administration and were the 
people introducing it themselves aware of the changes they were bringing 
about ? Since the early Abbasid period saw the formation and formulation 
of Islamic law and forms a satisfactory answer to the questions 
raised above may help to understand the development of Muslim religion 
as well as the Islamic history. 

Fortunately enough, we possess a document of unique value from the 
first days of the Abbasid caliphate, which shows us this regime as 
witnessed by a shrewd observer: we mean Ibn _ al-Mugaffa’’s 
memorandum on Government called Kitab as-Sahaba.? Every sentence 
in this remarkable little book bears the mark of strict authenticity and 
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utmost actuality. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ was a man of the type and calibre of 
Ibn Khaldun and Niccolo Machiavelli, who, although gifted with deep 
insight in political matters, were barred from occupying leading positions 
in active politics during the most creative periods of their lives. This 
pera tragedy was, in the case of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, enhanced by his 

ing a Mawla, a non-Arab, whom neither his superior knowledge of 
Arabic and his general erudition, nor his great wealth, nor his intimate 
relations with the highest Arab aristocracy, including the Caliph’s family, 
could save from a most cruel death, perpetrated, with the connivance of 
the Caliph, by an amir who was unable to retaliate Ibn al-Mugafia’’s 
witty insults except by physical brutality. Although he the 
greater part of his life as a non-Muslim,‘ Ibn al-Mugaffa’ received, 
owing to the foresight of his father, a very careful training in Arabic, 
both in the circles of the savants of Basra and under the guidance of two 
eloquent Bedouins ; with the result that his Arabic prose was regarded 
as an unsurpassed model up to the present day. His zeal for the 
preservation of the purity of the Arabic language was almost proverbial,® 
with the arrogance characteristic of a man of wit living on the border-line 
between two races he used to correct the mistakes in speech made by the 
Arab aristocrats (e.g., by the amir who afterwards put him to death), as 
in general he was unable to suppress his poignant sarcasm, when 
confronted with people of consequence, but little intelligence. He 
adopted the social ideals of Arab high society most diligently and surpassed 
it by lavishing stupendous sums on poets and singers, helping friends in 
distress and by rescuing complete strangers who applied to him for 
assistance. He also taught the Arabs the fine manners of the Persian 
nobles ; thus, his Arab guests were surprised, when at the beginning of 
a meal, his butler announced the exact sequence of dishes, “so that 
everybody could save his appetite for the dish he most liked,’”’ or when 
they were given alcali (ushndn) for washing their hands after the meal, 
etc.’ Although his books are among the earliest specimens of Arabic 
prose, he himself regarded his own time like one of the late epigones ; 
thus he declared in the introduction to his Kitab al-Adab al-Kabir® 
that everything of importance had already been said in the works of the 

revious generations, while for the contemporary author nothing was 
eft but “some fine distinctions and subtle notions, derived from the 
more substantial sayings of the ancients—an attitude well suited to a 
writer whose greatest merit was the translation—in its highest meaning— 
of Middle-Persian literature into Arabic.” 

It has been necessary to demonstrate the complex character of 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ in order to put the content of the Kitab as-Sahdba into 
its true perspective. Nor is it simple to define the exact nature of that 
little book itself. It is not a “* Mirror for Princes ” ( a book on the virtues 
and vices of the rulers), a kind of literature much in vogue in the middle 
ages, for which Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ himself set the model in his Adab al-Kabir 
and—to a certain extent—in Kalila wa Dimna.® For that type of literature 
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describes the duties of, and provides advice for, the rulers in a general 
way, while the Kitab as-Sahaba speaks of a definite historical situation, 
for which it suggests definite solutions.?° On the other hand, it cannot be 
compared with the Kitdb al-Khardj of Abu Yisuf, to which it bears 
some resemblance ; for that is a compendium of religious law on many 
ig connected with the conduct of the state, on which the Caliph 
arin ar-Rashid asked the advice of his Qadi, while Ibn al-Mugaff’, 
of course, had no religious authority and obviously was not invited at all 
to give his opinion on the matters he dealt with. It has been suggested!* 
that the Kitab as-Sahaba was written at the instigation of the Caliph’s 
relatives, to whom Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ sometimes rendered the services of a 
scribe. But nothing in the book itself bears out this suggestion. On 
the contrary, the introduction seems to indicate clearly that 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ wrote the book of his own accord. For, after having 
described the Caliph?* as austere and open to advice, and living in 
expectation of future life, as becoming a true Muslim, he continues by 
saying that these traits encourage a man with ideas to put forward to the 
Caliph suggestions which, it may be assumed, have not been made to 
him before by others. It is extremely difficult to understand how the 
Persian nobleman dared to submit to the Arab Caliph a complete 
political programme, especially at a time when such eminent Iranians, as 
Abu Muslim and Sunbadh were put to death, and we may not be far 
from the truth, if we assume that our memorandum, although com 
out of serious concern for the well-being of the Caliphate, contributed 
to arouse al-Mansir’s suspicions, ultimately leading to the author’s 
death. Indeed, while reading the long and rather strained captatio 
benevolentiae at the beginning of the book, one can hardly fail to observe 
that Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ himself felt that this step was very unusual, and in 
direct contradiction to his own advice, given in the Addb al-Kabir, to 
avoid as far as possible any intercourse with the rulers. Only a strong 
and genuine interest in political matters could have induced the experienced 
courtier to disregard the counsel of caution and to put himself, in a 
manner of speaking, in the place of the ruler of the empire, despite his 
position as a member of a subject race. To the historian, of course, this 
attitude only enhances the value of the Kitab as-Sahdba, to the analysis of 
which we now turn. 

The first and main subject dealt with by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ was the 
army. For thé Muslim empire was essentially a military state, whose 
concern was the upkeep of an army and the raising of funds necessary 
for its continued maintenance.!* In later Umayyad times the Arab 
army had already ceased to be a national all-embracing unit, but consisted 
of two entirely different parts : the main and more efficient contingent— 
the imperial guards—had to safeguard the Caliph’s rule over his 
territories ; while various local corps were used mainly for the Jihad, 
the war with Byzantium and other foreign states, which was of little 
momentum at the time when Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ wrote. During the Umayyad 
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riod, the imperial army consisted mainly of Syrian contingents, which 
ived in the other provinces of the empire at the expense of the local 
pulation and were largely stationed in separate quarters or camp-towns 
¢. ., Wéasit in Iraq). The Umayyad state disintegrated, when the 
yrian army lost its esprit de corps owing to tribal and other internal 
disagreement. The imperial guards of the early Abbasids consisted 
of armel i.e., warriors coming from the north-eastern march of 
Iran, who brought with them a great military tradition owing to the 
incessant border warfare with the ples of Central Asia. , These 
Khorasanians were by no means pure Iranians. Most of the commanders 
and many of the men were Arabs, who, however, had amalgamated with 
the Iranians and often adopted Persian as their colloquial speech, as well 
as Persian costume and ways of thinking. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ speaks in the 
highest terms of the discipline and the obedience of these troops, who 
showed a respect for the life, property and honour of the civilian 
pulation quite unheard of in Islam before.** However, there was one 
Cols difference between the Syrian army of the Umayyads and the 
Khorasanian troops of the first Abbasids: While the former had been 
attached to their rulers by natural and traditional ties, the Khorasanians 
had become the vanguard of Abbasids owing to religious propaganda. 
There was no other bond between the Caliph and his army besides 
religious conviction. It was for this reason that “the right belief’ 
then became of the highest importance—a fact clearly recognized by 
Tbn al-Mugaffa‘, who made it the corner-stone of his political programme, 
Despite the enormous mass of information concerning the political 
and military events which led to the rise of the Abbasids, we have very 
little exact knowledge about the contents of their secret propaganda. 
It has been rightly assumed that there was some connection between 
the Abbasids and the sect of the Mu'‘tazila, which is not surprising, as 
the theory of the free-will, which the Mu'tazilites took over from the 
Qadarites, was always favoured by revolutionary movements.?* But, 
although the sources deliberately obscure it, there is little doubt that the 
Abbasids employed the most extreme theories of Divine Kingship and 
possibly even of outright libertinism. This is evident from the numerous 
extremist religious upheavals subsequently connected with Abu Muslim, 
the Abbasid chief of propaganda (Sunbadh, Muqanna‘, Khurramiya, 
Papak), but also from what is to be inferred from direct testimony, such 
as Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s Kitab as-Sahdba. After having stressed the necessity 
of “‘ putting straight the hands, the thought and the words” ?” of the 
Khorasanians, Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ ascribes to their officers the belief that if 
the Caliph ordered the mountains to move, they would obey, or if he 
ordered that in prayer one should turn one’s back to the Ka‘ba, his will 
would be done. In order to understand the full bearing of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s 
words, one has only to recall the well-known Rawendiya Corps incident™ 
—for these troops declared Mansir their God—"“ rabb ’’—and tried to 
kill him when he was unwilling to accept their devotion. Baladhuri*® 
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reports that once when al-Mansir was late for the Hajj,- he was even 
advised to change the obligatory dates for the mre. pilgrimage.” 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ thought that troops, whose officers held such beliefs, 
were a most dangerous instrument in the hands of their rulers : “ as if a 
man wanted to frighten people by riding on a lion, while the rider 
himself was more frightened of it than anybody else.” 

In order to overcome this danger, Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ suggested that 
the Caliph issued a short, but complete catechism supported by proofs, 
clearly defining the beliefs to be held by the officers and men of the 
imperial army (p. 122). Officers and men should be given instruction 
in the Qur’an and the Oral Tradition, as well as the basic religious tenets 
and be bound to lead an austere life according to the example set by the 
Caliph (p. 124). Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ deals at length with the central question 
of this catechism: the extent and nature of the religious authority of 
the Caliph. After refuting the old formula of Muslim dissidents that 
““man owes no obedience to rulers who disobey God,”’ as well as the 
opposite belief that man is bound to obey his superiors without having 
recourse to the judgment of his own conscience, he explains that the 
Caliph had the last decision in all matters for which the Qur’an and the 
Oral Tradition had no express injunctions. The Religious Law did not 
embrace all life, it left adequate room for free decision, “ ra’y ’’—this 
was the domain of the ruler, while the rest of the Muslims had only 
to express their opinion, when asked. 

It is a gvell-known fact that orthodox Islam has not adopted this theory. 
The place assigned by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ to the 1d’y of the ruler was taken 


in later theory by the Ijmd‘: not the decision of the Caliph, but the 
consensus of the competent religious scholars was to solve the questions 
for which holy or psa and Tradition had no answer. But at the time 


when Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ wrote—a few years after the overwhelming victory 
of Abbasid propaganda—it seemed only natural that the Caliph should 
be regarded as the highest religious authority, similar to the Byzantine 
Emperor, who was the absolute ruler of the Church, convoked the 
assemblies of the bishops, led their discussions and arbitrarily decided 
theological disputes. Abu Yisuf’s Kitab al-Kharaj which was composed 
about forty years after the Kitab as-Sahdba, showed largely the same 
attitude.2* To be sure, in those days Muslim law developed by leaps and 
bounds ; Abu Yisuf himself operates copiously with 1a’y, but in many 
cases he lays before the Caliph the various possibilities, leaving it to him 
to decide ; for, although he was more critical of his own Caliph (Haran 
ar-Rashid), than Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ was of his, he stood in religious awe of 
the Caliph’s office itself. 

Furthermore, it is too well known to beexplained in detail that the 
first Abbasid Caliphs—even more than the later Umayyads—largely 
meddled in theological discussions, the Mu'‘tazilite Mihna under 
al-Mamiin and the orthodox reaction under al-Mutawakkil being only 
the most famous examples of a general practice. We never hear, however, 
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about an official catechism composed by the order of the Caliph for the 
use of his army. Many books were written in later times on Muslim 
creed, but these were free compositions by scholars of various denomina- 
tions. In this respect, too, orthodox Islam, although it often invoked 
the assistance of the rulers for the imposition of certain doctrines, 
refrained from too close a connection between the state and religious 
creed. 

In one respect, however, Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ seems to have foreshadowed 
very important later developments. We do not know how far al-Mansiir 
followed his advice to discipline his guards through a systematic religious 
education. But later on, from the Saminids, whose efficient training was 
admired by Nizam al-Mulk in his Siyaset Nameh, down to the Egyptian 
Mamluks and the Ottoman Janissaries, religious education formed an 
important part of the preparation of choice troops for their task.”* 

Of no small historical interest also are Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s remarks 
about the administrative aspects of the maintenance of the imperial 
guards. He strongly advises the Caliph not to allow them to deal with 
the collection of the land-tax, which, according to him, was detrimental 
to their morale, incompatible with the dignity of the military profession 
and a danger to the security of the civil population. Between the lines 
we read the reason for this unfavourable development (p. 123): even 
at that very early period the payment of the guards seems to have been 
neither very regular nor sufficient owing to the high prices of cereals and 
fodder in Iraq (p. 124). By entrusting them with the collection of the 
land-tax, the administration seems to have tried to overcome these 
difficulties. But the combination of military command with fiscal power 
over certain stretches of land marked the first beginnings of Muslim 
feudalism, which was destined to shape the social structure of the Near 
East down to the end of the nineteenth century. However, it seems 
that the symptoms so eagerly watched by Ibn al-Mugaffa’ developed 
only slowly and in particular at the time when the Khorasanians had 
been replaced by Turkish slaves, for Abu Yisuf, who deals with the 
question of the collection of taxes at great length, although objecting to 
the farming of taxes in general (taqbil)* apparently never mentions that 
the publicans partly came from the imperial guards. C. H. Becker, who 

ives an excellem summary of the research into the history of early Muslim 
eudalism, also , ttsits beginnings a century or soafter Ibn al-Muqaffa‘.* 
Still it is interesting to discover its traces in the first decennium of the 
Abbasid caliphate, as observed in these passages of the Kitab as-Sahaba. 

Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ concludes his exposition of the state of the Imperial 
Guard with the typically Iranian advice that the Caliph should organize an 
efficient intelligence service to keep him informed about all that was 
going on among his troops in Khorasan, where they were recruited, 
as well as at the seat of the government and in the outlying garrisons. 
A state, which, as we have seen, was based on the convictions and the 
religious belief of the imperial guards, certainly needed such supervision, 
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From the Khorasanian guards, Ibn al-Mu * turns to Iraq, which, 
being the focus of Arab colonization as well as of Muslim religious 
learning, gives him the opportunity to discuss a number of most important 
questions. At that time, Baghdad was not yet in existence ; the towns 
mentioned were al-Misran, i.e., Kufa and Basra, and al-Hira. The 
Khorasanian Arabs themselves, as Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ points out, had 
originally come from Iraq. Therefore, they were expected to mix easily 
with the local population, while Iraq in general was the ideal place where 
the various peoples, in particular Arabs and Iranians, were able to 
amalgamate and constitute one united nation. In those days, the mixture 
of races had become an ideal, just as up to that time purity of race had 
been almost an article of creed among both the Arabs and the Persians.** 
Ibn al-Muraffa‘ seems to have been one of the first who expressed the 
new attitude, which was only natural in a non-Arab, who saw in the 
Khorasanian blend of Arabs and Iranians the backbone of the empire. 

The mixing of the Khorasanians with the Iraqian population, so 
eagerly desired by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ actually took place, but it was precisely 
this process, which made them unfit to remain the military force on 
which the Caliphs could rely ; before long they were replaced by foreign 
mercenaries, whose sole or main allegiance to the ruler was the pay they 
received. 

The unsatisfactory position of the ‘Iraqis with regard to employment 
in the service of the Abbasid government gives ibn al-Mugafia‘ the 
opportunity to discuss the main topic of his book: the sahaba, the 
“companions ”’ (of the Caliph)*’ and the service of the state in general. 
Owing to their linguistic and religious characteristics as well as to their 
noble origin, the ‘Iraqis, according to Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, should occupy 
the most prominent positions at the court of the Abbasids, in their army 
and administration. fh fact, however, they were deprived of their natural 
prerogative (p. 125) by people “who were neither educated, nor of 
noble birth, persons of poor intelligence, well known for their crimes, 
without merits in either peace or war and—most shocking of all—persons 
who had passed most of their lives as labourers having done manual 
work with their own hands.” Such people had succeeded in obtaining 
access to the Caliph and precedence over the old Muslim aristocracy 
(Muhajirin and Ansar), the scions of noble Arab houses and even the 
Caliph’s own family. In addition, they were in receipt of substantial 
grants without having qualified for them by literary refinement,” religious 
knowledge or military service. Their only importance was that they 
served as scribes or doorkeepers (chamberlains)**® and used these offices 
for acquiring power (p. 128). Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ recounts that when he, 
together with a party of noblemen from Basra, went to see Abu’l-‘Abbas, 
the first Abbasid Caliph, most of the company broke away before the 
meeting, because the entourage of the Caliph was composed of people 
whom the noblemen believed it beneath their dignity to meet. 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ explains to his Caliph in very strong terms that a ruler 
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was not in the same position as a private man who could promote or 
neglect any of his freedmen according to his own whims. In the service 
of the state, only the qualifications and the usefulness of each person to 
the community should guide the ruler’s choice. There were three types 
who recommended themselves for the service of the state, or, as 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ calls it; the Companionship (of the Caliph) : 
(a) Deserving officers “‘ who should be promoted from the military 
service to the Ehussiaiiendiies® 
(b) Faqihs, whose religious knowledge would be beneficial to the 
community, 
(c) Prominent men of noble birth. 

People serving as scribes or chamberlains should have neither executive 
power, nor the honour of the Caliph’s ie but should be content 
with receiving an adequate remuneration for their services (p. 129). 

These eloquent passages from the Kitab as-Sahaba demonstrate what 
is indeed indicated in many an old source, but not yet fully realized by 
the historians of Islam, namely that the rise of the Abbasids marks not 
only the beginning of a new dynasty and a new system of state, but also 
a great social and economic upheaval, which, in its turn, had a considerable 

on the organization 3 the empire. As this question will be dealt 
with in a separate paper, we here confine ourselves to the remark that 
the new system was very far from that of the Sassanid state, as the 
continuation of which it is invariably described. The Sassanid state 
was essentially aristocratic, being based on the leadership of the great 
families and the gentry, whose sons formed the nucleus of the royal 
army, as well.as the mobeds, the caste of priests. Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s 
recommendations, just mentioned, were in conformity with the Persian 
tradition ; his inclinations were indeed intrinsically aristocratic, as may 
be learnt from many a passage in his books.* But the reality of the new 
Abbasid state, so vividly described in the pages of the Kitab as-Sahaba 
quoted above ® was very remote from these ideals: the wuzard’** and 
‘ummdl, the officialsof the central and district administration, chose their 
staffs from their own environment, having themselves come from very 
mixed origins (p. 125). 

Even more astonishing than Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s plea for the rights of 
the Arab nobility is his detailed treatment of the necessary refotms of 
Muslim law—considering that he was a new convert, who had embraced 
Islam only very late in life. But there is no doubt that his advice was 
completely sincere, for his chief object was to secure the good conduct 
of the state, which could not be achieved except by a properly functioning 
system of law. At that early period, Muslim law was in theory as well 
as in practice the law of the state, but it was in itself still very rudimentary 
and ill-defined. Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ vividly describes the dissensions about 
most basic questions with regard to both civil and criminal law which 
prevailed not only between two cities as Kufa and Hira, but also between 
various parts of Kufa itself, while there was far-reaching discord between 
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the two main “schools” of Iraq and Hijaz. Where decisions were 
based on traditions (sunnah), authority for such traditions was often 
very weak, or relied on precedent, not sét by the Prophet or the righteous 
Caliphs,** but that of an Umayyad like ‘Abd al-Malik or a simple amir.*4 
But where judgment was given on the basis of free reasoning, ‘‘ ra’y,” 
it tended to become quite arbitrary, the judge not caring whether he 
stood alone with his decision or not. 

In view of such confusion, Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ entreats the Caliph to 
take the administration of law into his own hands by creating a Code— 
to be properly amended by his successors—based on (a) precedents and 
usage (siyar), (b) tradition and analogy, (c) his own decisions. Of traditions 
— those should be included which were testified by good authority 
and were reasonable in themselves, while for free judgment not so 
much logical analogy (qiyas), as public welfare and equity (mustahsan, 
ma'‘rif) was to be the true measurement. 

It may be asked from which sources Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ derived this idea 
of codification by the ruler ? Ahmad Amin, in his study of the Kitab 
as-Sahaba [Duha |’ Islam, vol. 1. p. 215 (6)] takes it for granted that taqnin 
qaniin, Codification, was a traditional feature of the Persian empire and 
as such familiar to Ibn: al-Mugaffa‘. However, as far as it is known, 
the Sassanids possessed no authorized code of law. The legal sources 
for that period, whether preserved in Pehlevi or in Syriac versions, were 
private collections of laws and judgments made by legal scholars. 
Nor is it feasible to surmise that the example of the Roman legal codes 
had any influence on our author. It is true, Roman law was substantial— 
to a certain extent—in the formation of Muslim legal conceptions, but 
it was not the codes—the very existence of which seems not to have 
drawn to them the attention of the Arabs—but the practice of law, as 
they found it in the provinces conquered by them, with which they 
became acquainted. 

There remains only one explanation of Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s ideas of the 
codification of Muslim law and belief by the Caliph: they were 
suggested to him by an acute observation of the Muslim state and 
religion themselves. Both had arrived at cross-roads, where their mutual 
relationship had to be defined. State control over religion and law— 
as envisaged by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘—was one possibility ; divorce of state 
and religious law with the consequence that the latter was largely becom- 
ing theoretical, while the state developed a secular jurisdiction of its 
own—was the other. Orthodox Islam chose the second alternative, 
opening the way for the development of numerous “ schools” of 
religious law which were finally condensed into the official four madhahib. 
It is significant that exactly in those years the Christian church codified 
its own law, the so-called Dionysio-Hadriana (774), which was officially 
authorized by Charlemagne in 802. 

The Kitab as-Sahaba deals with a number of other questions, of which 


the section on the treatment of the newly-conquered population of Syria 
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reveals a icularly high degree of political wisdom. But we need not 
dwell on this chapter as well as others which reflect contemporary history 
rather than the development of the Muslim state. There remains onl 
the short, but highly interesting, graph on the collection of the land. 
tax—the main source of income of the Caliphate, which is to be considered 
here. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ denounces the cruelty and arbitrariness of tax 
collectors, which have the effect that the landowners who led their fields 
lie fallow are rewarded for their laziness, while the industrious husband- 
men are penalized for their zeal. He suggests that the sums to be paid 
in respect of each particular stretch of land be fixed once for all ; every- 
body should know exactly what was due from him ; otherwise nobody 
would put much work into his farm, knowing that the tax-collector 
would rob him of the fruit of his labours. 

The system recommended by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ was not new. It was 
first put into practice under the Sassanid king Kavadh at the beginning 
of the sixth century,®” taken over by the Muslim conquerors in Iraq and 
introduced under Abd al-Malik even in northern Mesopotamia and 
in Syria.** Owing to considerable changes, however, in the economic 
structure of the Muslim empire it fell into decay in the early days of the 
Abbasid era®® and a generation after Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Abu Ydsuf 
recommended to replace it by the more primitive system of the muqasama, 
according to which the state received a certain percentage of the yearly 
crops.” It is significant that Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ insists on the strict applica- 
tion of the Sassanid system, which, if it works weil, is of course more 
conducive to the stability of the budget of both the state and the land- 
owners than the yearly fluctuating muqasama. As everywhere else, 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ aims at stability and rigid control by the state. 

It might be useful to recapitulate the main results to be obtained from 
a study of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘s Kitab as-Sahaba for understanding the great 
changes which affected the Muslim state during the critical years of the 
early Abbasid period. 

The importance of the Kitab as-Sahaba lies in the fact that its author, 
besides being a shrewd observer, who was able to make full use of his 
close connections with the Caliph’s family, had a very definite attitude 
to most of the problems facing the Muslim empire in those days. That 
attitude was by no means one-sided; for although being a Persian 
aristocrat of Manichzan inclinations, he was fully aware of the benefits 
of a mixture of Persians and Arabs under the auspices of the official 
Muslim religion.*! For many shortcomings of the Abbasid administra- 
tion he saw a remedy in the return to, or stricter application of, the 
Sassanid system of government. But in other cases, his recommenda- 
tions were suggested to him by a close observation of the inner state of 
the Muslim religion and empire and were quite contrary to the Sassanian 
tradition. In a number of instances he foresaw later developments, ¢.g., 
the beginnings of Islamic military feudalism or the introduction of 
religious education for the imperial guards, emphasized by him again in 
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the closing paragraph of his treatise, where he says that guidance to correct 
conduct and beliefs (taqwim adabihim wa-tara’iqihim) was more important 
for a people than the provision of food. (Rasail al-Bulagha, p. 130). In 
mary cases however, the subsequent development went counter to the 
ways recommended by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘. But this fact neither detracts 
from the importance of the author nor dimirishes the historical value of 
his statements, as these reveal to us certain tendencies of historical 
development which might have otherwise escaped our attention. 

As we have seen, Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ expected the Caliph to become 
the ultimate authority in religious matters, as well as the codificator of 
Muslim law and creed.4* The Sassanian kings had not occupied a similar 

sition, nor could the model of the Byzantine emperor or the Roman 
es have had any influence on our author. His suggestions reflect the 
expectations of the generation which witnessed the sweeping victory of 
the Abbasids and believed that the caliphs from the Prophet's own family 
would enjoy an authority almost comparable to that of the founder of 
Islam itself. But although some of the earlier Abbasid caliphs meddled 
in theological and legal matters, Ibn al- Muqaffa‘’s ideas of a rigid control 
by the state of the religion of its subjects never materialized. The result 
was that the state became weak while religion gained what the state had 
lost : it enjoyed a degree of freedom and a variety of possibilities of 
development, which under strict control of the state it would never have 
attained. 

We shall arrive at similar conclusions, if we consider the second 
main point made by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ in his Kitab as-Sahdba. In his 
days, quite a new form of bureaucracy was coming into existence, which 
was neither Arab nor Sassanian. In accordance with the Sassanian tradition 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ believed that the candidates for the higher offices of 
the state should be recruited from either the military or the nobility 
but, in reality they were enlisted from the personal entourage of the 
rulers, mostly people with experience in economic life. This fact is 
explained both by economic and social developments in general and by the 
role played by the neo-Muslim merchants and industrialists who did 
propaganda for the Abbasids prior to their rise to power. In any case 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ was right in deploring this action. Owing to it, the 
Muslim empire lost its traditional aristoctacy and failed to develop a 
new ruling class, a deficiency which no doubt contributed to the rapid 
disintegration of the Caliphate. But the Muslim religion, instead of 
becoming the interest of a limited clique—as Zoroastrianism was— 
became the concern of a vast middle class, the merchant, as Mez— in 
his “‘ Renaissance of Islam ’’—has rightly explained, being the real bearer 
of Muslim expansion all over Asia and Africa; and while the Persian 
religion almost disappeared with the downfall of the Sassanid empire, 
the dismemberment of the Muslim state had an opposite effect on 
Muslim religion: To quote Mez again: people began to speak about 
the Mamlakat al-Islam, “ the Realm of Islam,’’ exactly at the time when 
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the Caliphate itself had gone to pieces. Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s plea for the 
closest connection of state and religion was in full accord with the 
tendencies prevailing at the very beginning of the Abbasid era. The 
subsequent history showed that this connection was not insoluble. 


S. D. Gorretn. 


NOTES 


1. It has often occurred to me that the fabric of the original Muslim state, as it 
was formed approximately in ‘Umar’s time, bore a strange resemblance to the various 
strata of the ideal state conceived by Plato in his Politeia. The “Companions” 
(Ashab), or rather the small circle of noble Meccans, who, or whose parents, had been 
closely connected with the Prophet, correspond to the “ Rulers’”’ (archontes) or the 
“ Perfect Guardians” (phylakes panteleis). The mass of tribesmen, who, by leaving 
Arabia, became recognized as the warriors of Allah (muhiajirin fi sabil Allah) and 
were registered in fixed diwans, resemble Plato’s “ Guardians” (phylakes), while 
the rest of the population, the non-Muslims, who contributed the means of subsistence 
to the former two classes, may be compared with Plato’s ‘“‘Employers” and 
“Maintainers "’ (misthodotai, tropheis), of which names the designation of the non- 
Muslims as maddat al-muslimin “ Helpers of the Muslims” (Yahya b. Adam, K. 
al-Kharaj, p. 27 and elsewhere) is strangely reminiscent. Two further instances of 
resemblance are the facts that the Muslims used to live together in special camp-cities, 
separated from the rest of the population, and that a serious attempt was made at 
preventing them from holding or cultivating land. As is well known, Plato's 
** Guardians ”’ were supposed to live in closed communities and not to possess privafe 
property. It is needless to say that the Muslim state came into being without any 
connection with Plato’s theories. The nearest historical parallel was the Sassanid 
empire, where the nobility, the gentry, the priests, the scribes and all other “ Servants 
of the King’’ were exempted from the poll-tax, which was graded according to the 
capacity of the tax-payer like the jizya paid by non-Muslims to the Caliph’s treasurer. 
(Cf. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser, etc., 1879, pp. 246-7). 

2. Included in Abi Tahir Taifar’s (died 280/893) Anthology, the Kitab al-Manthir 
wal-Manziim, manuscripts of which have been preserved at the British Museum and 
at Cairo, cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, vol. I, pp. 138 and 
151, second edition pp. 210 and 236. Published by M. Kurd ‘Ali in his Rasail al- 
Bulagha, pp. 120-131. The title (““ On the Entourage—of the Caliph”’) refers to the 
passage on pp. 127-129, which will be discussed later on. 

3. Both the historical accounts and the dirges composed on Ibn al-Mugaffa’ after 
his death—which remained unrevenged—show that his deplorable end was possible 
only because in those early days the murder of a Mawla was still looked upon lightly, 
cf. al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf MS., fol. 319 b. 

4. Probably not a Zoroastrian, but a Manichzan, as he was charged with crypto- 
Manichean tendencies, cf. M Guidi, La lotta tra |’Islam e il Manicheismo, Roma, 
1927. 

H. S. Nyberg, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung? 1929, p. 432, seems to believe that 
Ibn al-Mugaffa’ had not adopted Islam at all. A. Christensen L’ Iran sous les 
Sassanides, 1936, p. 54, calls him “ Person Zoroastrien.”’ But the content of the 
Kitab as-Sahaba,—see especially below p. 25-28?—as well as the story given below 
(and many other anecdotes from his life), clearly show that he was a Muslim convert. 
It is also possible that before his conversion he professed the official Persian religion, 
Zoroastrianism of Sassanid brand, but belonged at the same time to some Manichzan 
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conventicle. Al-Baladhuri reports the foliowing anecdote about his conversion: In 
the early days of the Abbasids (lamma ja’at ad-daulah), he came to ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, a relative 
of the Caliph, whom he served as a scribe and informed him one evening of his intention 
to embrace Islam on the following morning. When asked to dinner, he first refused 
(as indeed a Manichean would have done with regard to a Muslim invitation) but 
finally accepted—murmuring his prayers, before serving himself. When ‘Isa expressed 
his astonishment that a man who was about to become a Muslim recited Manichean 
prayers (Zamzama), Ibn al- Mugaffa‘ replied: ‘I dislike the idea of passing a night 
without having a religion”’ (Ansab al-Ashraf MS., fol. 318 b). 

This story, which bears the stamp of authenticity, shows—to my mind—not so 
much Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s religiosity, as his conviction of the only relative value of any 
positive religion, a conviction disclosed in the Introduction to Kalila wa-Dimna, cf. 
the admirable paper of our lamented friend Paul Kraus, “ Burzdé’s Einleitung zu Kalila 
wa- ~Dimna ” in Rivista d. Studi Orientali, vol. 14, 1934, pp. 16-18. Kraus thinks that 
Burzéé, King Anishirwan’s physician, himself already had doubts as to the objective 
truth of = various religious tenets ; cf. A Christensen, Acta Orientalia, vol. 8, 1929, 

81 
_ Be th is " generally believed that Arabic was adopted by the conquered nations as the 
language of the ruling religion. This is only partially true. As Ibn al-Mugafia‘’s 
example shows, the Mawali studied Arabic most eagerly long before they thought of 
embracing Islam. In addition to the practical value of the knowledge of Arabic, it was 
the unique expressiveness and structural lucidity of this language which exercised 
aspell on the speakers of Middle-Persian or Aramaic. 

6. Giving rise to anecdotes showing the futility of the endeavours to correct 
linguistic mistakes. Thus, after he had succeeded in teaching his attendant to pronounce 
dukhan “smoke ”’ with one kh instead of two (as it is pronounced in colloquial Arabic 
up till the present day) he was discouraged when hearing him after some days saying 
dukdan “ shop”’ (with one k), instead of dukkdn. Or when he had taught a young man 
of the Caliph’s family that “ black” if referring to a mule, should be rendered with 
adham, not aswad, it was exasperating for him to hear the young nobleman applying 
this adjective also to his black coat (Ansab al-Ashraf, fol. 318-319). 

z- Ansab ib. 

. Rasa‘il al-Bulagha pp. 55-6. Quoted also by Ahmad Amin, Duha I'Islam, 
ae I, p. 200 

9. 9 oF Ga Gustav Richter, Studien zur Geschichte der alteren arabischen Furstenspiegel, 
1932) PP. 4-32- 

o. Of a somewhat similar type is an Epistle addressed by Abd al-Hamid, the 
dane Umayyad scribe, to Abdallah, the son of Merwan II, in the name of his father, 
when the crown prince was away on a military expedition against the Khawarij 
(Rasa‘il al-Bulagha, pp. 139-164). The second part of that Epistle is very interesting 
for the history of the art of war, while the first part lies midway between the generalities 
of a “ Mirror for Princes” and the concrete advice of an experienced statesman. Of 
particular interest is Abd al-Hamid’s urgent entreaty that nobody should be received 
by the crown prince, and no request dealt with him, before the matter had been 
scrutinized by, and discussed with his secretary or his chamberlain, who should, in 
the appropriate cases, also provide the answers or receive the applicants. (Ras. Bul. 
p. 145). Only fifty years later the Caliph had become separated from his subjects to 
such a degree that Abu Yusuf had to admonish Hardin ar-Rashid to be accessible to 
everybody, “and were it only for one day in the whole year, not in a month. 
(K. al-Kharaj, Cairo 1346, p. 134, 1.8). 

In any case, Abd al-Hamid’s Epistle passed as given in the name of the Caliph 
and was not a private communication as ag al-Mugaffa’’s Kitab as-Sehaba, cf. also 
ae ne ca Muham, Studien, vol. 2, p. 67. 

. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte oe pre Literatur, second edition, 
“a : Pp. 236. 
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12. The name of the Caliph is not mentioned expressly. But as as-Saffah is 
referred to as dead, (p. 128, 1. 1) the Caliph addressed must be al-Mansir and there- 
fore the Epistle was written between 136/754, the year of al-Mansir’s accession to 
the throne, and 142/1759, the year of Ibn al-Mugaffa’’s death, cf. F. Gabrieli, L’opera 
di ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Rivista d. Studi Oriental, vol. 13, 1931, p. 231. The repeated 
references to the fact that Allah has rid the Caliph of the man who shared with him 
the highest authority (e.g., 121, 1. 10), seems to indicate that ‘ Abdallah b. ‘Ali, Mansar’s 
uncle, was already crushed and Abu Muslim, the almighty leader of the Khorasanians, 
already dead (137/755) the description of the caliph as austere and strong is in 
conformity with what is known about al-Mansir’s character. 

13. To a generation like ours, which is accustomed to a state which affects each 
and every department of life, the old military state, whose professed aim was mainly 
the protection of life and property of the law- abiding citizen, seems somewhat crude. 
But let us remember that some of the most enlightened men of all times, such as 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (cf. his book on the Limits of the State, 1792), believed that 
it was precisely that limitation which made the good state. As a matter of fact, the 
Caliph’s state left a great measure of freedom to the various groups and religions. 
The idea that the state should meddle as little as possible in the private life of its 
subjects is expressed in a saying attributed to al- ee min himself: “ The best life 
has that man who does not know us (the Government) and whom we do not know” 
Ghuzuli, Matali‘ al-Buddr, Cairo 1299-30, vol. 1, 12 ; cf. Gustave E. V. Grunebaum, 
Medieval Islam, p. 250, note. This is to be com ared with a saying from Sassanid 
times, which blesses the man by whose door the King’ S messenger (firistaqqa) never 
passes. (Babylonian Talmud, Ketubbot 62 a.) For reasons which will presently be 
explained, the Abbasid state was soon forced to interfere in the beliefs of his Muslim 
subjects. 

- This praise could not be due to national pride. First, as we have seen, the 
Khorasanians were of mixed race. Furthermore, Ibn al- Mugaffa’ originated from 
Fars in South-West Iran (Ansab 318 a), grew up in Iraq and seemed to have hada 
strong bias for the ‘Iraqis. See below. 

15. It had already been of some political importance in the later Umayyad period. 
The Qadarites, who taught the freedom of will, were the favourites of the usurper 
Yazid III b. Walid (Wellhausen, Reich 229), but were persecuted by rulers like Hisham 
(Tabari 2, 1777, 3, 1733) or Merwan II. Most significant is the speech made by the 
unsuccessful pretender ‘Amr b. Sa‘id al-Ashdaq after his conquest of Damascus 
(as early as A.H. 70/A.D. 710 Tabari 2, 784, 18). However, it must be stated that 
despite the obvious bearings on politics of a religious belief, which taught man that he 
should not suffer atyrannous rule like a heavenly decree, the sources do not expressly 
state that the persecution of the Qadarites by Hisham or Merwan II had political 
reasons. In any case during the Umayyad rule, these persecutions were on a very small 
scale and are mentioned only quite incidentally. 

16. Cf. H. S. Nyberg, Encyclopedia of Islam, $. V. Mu'tazila, vol. 3, p. 852 a. 
The manuscript of the Ansab al-Ashraf contains (fol. 309 a.) some interesting details 
about the relations between ‘Amr b. ‘Ubaid, the Mu'‘tazili leader, and al-Mansir, 
which were partly copied by later sources, e.g., al-Magrizi, published in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 2,225-6. 

.17. I don’t remember having read this threefold expression in earlier Arabic 
literature. But it is found in the Ghatas in the Awesta, cf. H. Oldenberg ; Die-iranische 
Religion, Die Kultur der Gegenwart I, III, 1 p. 96. 

18. Reported by al-Tabari 3, 129, al- Fakhri and many others. It is significant 
that the rebellion was quelled by the noble, but cruel Bedouin chieftain Ma‘n b. 
Za’ida, who certainly had little understanding for the Khorasanians’ religious excite- 
ment. 

19. Ansab, fol. 311 a. 

20. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, the Umayyad Viceroy of Iraq, is reported to have said 
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that he was prepared to pull down the Ka’‘ba stone by stone, if he was ordered to do 
so by his Caliph, for the rulers were more important in the eyes of God than the prophets 
(Aghani, vol. 19, p. 60, 1. 11, c. Wellhausen Reich 133, note 3, where the quotation 
as well as the explanation of the Passage is somewhat inexact). The saying attributed 
tothe Umayyad viceroy is meant to demonstrate his heathen mind, while Ibn 
al-Mugaffa‘’s Khorasanians believed that the Caliph was free to make the most basic 
changes in Muslim religious law. 

"Aman (p. 122, 1. cf. ’amdna, p. 124, 2). The meaning of the word seems to 
be “safeguard” (which protects its bearer from false creeds), cf. the context of 
p. 124, 2. 

22. Fakhudh bi’ayyi |-qualain, fa’inna dhalika muwassa‘ un ‘alaika, ‘‘ Choose 
whichever of the two opinions you prefer, for it is up to you to decide. (Ed.) 1346, p. 22, 
63, 69, etc., Abu Yusuf quotes freely the decisions of earlier Caliphs, p. 48, even of 
Umayyads, e.g., ‘Abd al-Malik, p. 49, Mu‘awiya, p. 179 (and even of their viceroy 
al-Hajjaj, p. 69), but the matters concerned in those passages are more of an adminis- 
trative, 7 ali a legal or religious nature. 

23. The. Mamluk Military Schools were studied in detail by Dr. D. Neustadt, 
Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, vel. 12, pp. 132-140, the study 
being a chapter of a comprehensive book on the Mamluk army of Egypt. 

24. Kitab al-Khar4j, p. 125 sq. Instead of publicans, officials with fixed salary out 
of the Beit al-Mal should | be entrusted with the collection of taxes. The qualifications 
of these officials should be that of a fagih able to serve as a judge (p. 127). With this 
may be compared Tabari’s report that in the Sassanian empire the judges were charged 
with the pga of the collection of taxes; e.g., reductions had to be oy by 
~“— = a . 962-3 ; cf. A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanidas, p 

scker, Islamstudien, vol. I, 241. cf. also A. N. Poliak, Ay Feodalite 
niwione Rint des Etudes Islamiques, 1936, p. 247-265 ; idem, Feudalism in Egypt, 
Syria, etc., 1939, which deal with later developments. 

26. Foradetailed exposition of the new attitude cf. e.g., at-Tawhidi, Kitab al-Imta 
wal-Mu’anasa, vol. 1, pp. 90-95 who corroborates it by a comparison with the success- 
ful crossing of various breeds of cattle. Ibn Khaldiin, Muqaddama, part 2, para 9, 
maliciously remarks that only very primitive tribes are racially pure. In his polemical 
treatise ‘‘ Against the Christians ’’ Radd ‘alan Nasara, p. 16, al-Jahiz incidentally 
describes the Jews of his time as rude and incapable of philosophical thinking, 
“because an Israelite never marries any but a Jewish woman, which in breeding leads 
to stupidity, masakha, etc.’’ Concerning the historical correctness of these allegations 
cf. J. Finkel, Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 47, p. 320. 

27. The notion of the “Companion” or “ Friend” of the Ruler is very old, ¢f. 
the Hebrew title Re’ a Hammaelaekh “the Friend of the King” (II, Samuel, 15, 37. 16, 
16.1 Kings, 4, 5. IChronicles, 27, 33) andits parallels from the Ancient East, to which 
the “ philos’’ of the Hellenistic kingdoms obviously was buta continuation. However, 
it seems that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ had a particularly high opinion of this task : Friendship 
with the best men of the state appeared to him as the furthermost virtue of the ruler. 
It is obviously for this reason that he devotes the third part of his Adab al-Kabir, 
which deals with the conduct of state, to the ideaof friendship in general. A similar 
attitude prevails in Kalila wa Dimna, cf. G. Richter, Firstenspiegel, pp. 18 and 31. 

28. The most conspicuous requirements of the Persian debir and the Muslim 
katib. 

29. Cf. above note 10. 

30. e. g., Rasa’il al-Bulagha 61. 62. 66-67. The ruler is advised to meet the needs 
of the noblemen, but to suppress the base born. Cf. also above note 27. 

31. Some allowance must be made for a certain degree of exaggeration, quite 
natural to a man in Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s position. 

32. It is to be noted that Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ usually speaks of the “ viziers’’ of a 
ruler in plural: e.g., Rasa’il al Bulagha 66, 7 (together with qurana’ ‘‘ coevals’’) 
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77, 12. 80, 11 (together with dukhala “ those that are admitted to the presence of the 
Caliph”) 125, 10. 17 (together with ‘umméal). This shows that in the early days of the 
Abbasid Caliphate wazir “ helper,”’ was a general term denoting those employed in 
the Caliph’s immediate service—another instance which proves the thesis of the gradual 
development of the vizierate, as expounded in Islamic Culture, vol. 16 (1942), pp. 
255-63, 380-92. 

33. A’immat al-huda, meaning probably the first four Caliphs and Umar II b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz. In his review of David Santillana’s Compendium of Maliki Law, 
(Instituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, Roma 1926). G. Bergstraesser stresses 
the fact that many authentic rulings of these Caliphs have been preserved, in particular 
by the Kanz al-‘Ummil, the well-known collection of traditions. Cf. Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung, 1929, p. 278. 

34. As we have seen above, note 22, Abu Yiasuf, Hartin ar-Rashid’s Chief Justice 
was much less scrupulous in this respect than Ibn al-Mugaffa’. 

35. In Phelevi: the Madhighan i hazar dadhistan, ‘‘ The Account of the 1000 
Decisions,” written by one Farrukhmard. The Syriac collection was made by a 
Christian of the eighthcentury, cf. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, pp. 51-2. 
So far no Manichzan code of laws has become known, of. H. J. Polotsky, Maniche- 
ismus, Pauly Wissowa, Real Encyclopedie, Suppl. VI, p. 263-4. 

36. A well-known story, retold, e.g., by al-Ghazzali, Ihya ‘Ulam ad-Din, 1352, 
vol. 1, 24-25, lets Hardin ar Rashid (or al-Mansir) say to Malik b. Anas, the founder 
of the Maliki madhhab: “I am prepared to make your compendium of religious law 
(the Muwatta) obligatory for all Siaslies in the same way as the Caliph ‘Uthman has 
made his edition of the Qur'an officially recognized throughout the Muslim empire. 
Malik refused to accept this offer, saying: The various provincial capitals have 
already adopted different usages and the Prophet himself has said: “ the dissensions 
in my community are an act of grace ” (a hadith, declared as “‘ weak” by al- Ghazzali). 
The story itself may be without historical foundation (other sources for it are quoted 
in Duhal Islam, pp. 210-11), but it shows, like Ibn al-Mugaffa‘’s suggestions, that the 
Muslims were well aware of the two possibilities referred to above. The Shi'ite 
theories of state, and in particular those of the Zaidiya, deserves particular study in 
this connection. 

37- Tabari, vol. 1, 960-3. cf. Christensen, L‘Iran sous les Sassanides, pp. 361-2. 

38. Abu Ydsuf, Kitab al-Kharaj, p. 49. 

39. The farmers who were unable to pay the tax were compelled toleave their land 
altogether. Abu Yiasuf, p. 101. 

40. Abu Yisuf, passim, especially pp. 57 sq. and pp. 100 sq. About muqasama 
under al-Mamin, cf., e.g., al-Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, p. 218. 

41. If the fervently anti-Islamic treatise ascribed to him (see akove note 4), really 
was his, it might have been written at an earlier period of his life. 

42. Cf. p.15. The Sassanian king was a half-god “ an immortal man amongst the 
Gods and a resplendent God amongst men”’ (Theophylactes IV, 8. Christensen, p. 
225, note 4), he was often addressed as mobedh “ priest” (in Firdausi’s Shahnameh) 
and there are famous instances of founders of religious systems trying to win over the 
ruling monarch (Mani: Shapir I, in 242, mazdak : Kavadh I, about 500), but he was 
not the head of the Zoroastrian church—this was the mdbedhan mdbedh, the high- 
priest—nor did he act as codificator of law or religion. 
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[ During 1943-1945, the writer carried on research work on‘ History of Sind Under 
the Arabs,’ under the guidance of Maulana ‘Abdal-‘Aziz al-Maimani, Professor and 
Chairman of the Arabic Department of the Muslim University, Aligarh, India. During 
one of the discussions on the cultural aspects of this history, Prof. al- Maimani suggested 
that the verses of the Abi ‘Ata’ could be collected in one of the appendices for the 
general interest of the reader. Subsequently at my request, Prof. al-Maimani very 
graciously let me use his valuable heey and rare manuscripts for this purpose. It 
= mainly due to his kindness and encouragement that I was able to accomplish this 
task. 

The Diwan of Abi ‘Ata’ is probably not extant, although he was a prolific poet 
according to all authoritative evidence. I have simply arranged his verses alphabetically 
after the rhymes. The title of ‘ Diwan’ is ascribed in honour ef the poet’s memory. 
My main source of these verses is al-Aghini, though effort has been made to procure even 
the fragments of his works from all possible quarters. In order to avoid duplication of 
any further efforts in this connection, I have undertaken the task of cumulative 
reference in the footnotes. In the abbreviation of source-books, I have generally 
adopted the terminology of Prof. al-Maimani in his monumental work Simft al-La’dli. 
(Yet for convenience sake a complete bibliography preceded by abbreviations has been 
given at the end.) As the main object of the article is to collect the poet’s verses, we are 
not giving a comprehensive account of his life and times, or a critical appreciation of 
his poetry. This is a serious shortcoming which has been partly remedicd by the 
brief English and Arabic introductions, and partly by the cumulative reference to the 
sources where further info:mation could be obtaincd. Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that the writer’s unexpected d-parture to the United States, has not only caused an 
unfortunate break in the completion of the above-mentioned research but has also 
made it difficult to consult Prof. al-Maimani, at whose suggestion the present task 
was originally und»rtaken. Hence the writer claims the sole responsibility for any 
inevitable shortcomings, literary or otherwise, found in this article. 


Batocu Nasi Bakusu Kuan Ax-Sinpi1.] 


. which is now a province of Pakistan, once included within its 
boundaries the whole of Western Pakistan and formed an integral 
part of the Umayyid and the ‘Abbasid Empires during the 8th, gth 

and roth centuries A.D. During this period the history of Sind formed 
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the most illuminating chapter of the general history of the Islamic 
civilization. Having the resources of the leading world civilization at this 
period, it built up the foundations of the Indo-Islamic culture which 
reached its zenith in India under the great Moghul Empire (16th-18th 
centuries). This achievement came through the political hegemony which 
provided close contact with the main currents of social, cultural, scientific 
and literary thought throughout the vast Arab Islamic Empire. Besides, 
Sind was indirectly connected with Damascus and Baghdad,—the centres 
of Islamic civilization. The enlightened Arab Governors of Sind not 
only encouraged the exchange of trade and commerce, of merchants, 
bankers, agriculturists, technicians, cooks and other artisans, but also the 
exchange of scientific and literary thought through a mutual exchange of 
scholars and poets. 

As we are here concerned with a poet we shall say a few words about 
the exchange of the Arab and the Sindhi poets which took place then. 
It was mutual and co-operative. On the one hand there were Arab poets 
who somehow became interested or involved in Sind affairs which formed 
the subject of their poetical utterances, poets like Farazdaq, Jarir, A‘sha 
Hamdan, Dhi al-Rummah and a host of others or there were those who 
visited Sind like Muti‘ b. lyas (?), al-Simmah b. ‘Abdullah al-Qushairi 
and others whose names are mentioned in accounts of early conquests, 
on the other hand there were the Sind poets of Arab oa indigenous 
origin who visited Damascus and Baghdad or migrated to other parts of 
the Empire or they lived in Sind but their verses travelled far and wide 


throughout the Empire. Among them may be mentioned Abi al-Dila‘ 
(or Abi al Asla‘), Mansir, Kushajam, ‘Abdullah b. Swaid al-Tamimi, 


"Tyad al-Sindi, Haran b. Misa an 
them all being Aba ‘Ata’ al-Sindi. 
Though widely known by his famous kunyah or nom de plume, Abi-‘Ata’ 
the original name of our poet seems to have been Aflah and the name of 
his Sindhi father was Yasar. Abi ‘Ata’ was born in Sind and brought up 
at al-Kifah in Iraq, which was then one of the most famous centres of 
learning. Abi ‘Ata’, in spite of his native accent, seems to have imbibed 
not only the spirit and tradition of the Arabic language as he grew up, 
but also the love of Arabic poetry. He became an important poet of the 
Umayyids and completely associated himself with their cause. However 
he saw the fall of the Umayyids and the rise of the ‘Abbasids for whom 
he had nothing but dislike. According to one account he told some hard 
truths to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mansir to his face. Even his poetical 
talent did not help him in gaining the favour of the ‘Abbasids. After 
finally denouncing them (vide rhyme 2!-Y! ) he went into retirement 
and led the life of a recluse, till he died during or after the reign of 
al-Mansur (754-775 A.D.). a ' 
According to competent authorities he was a prolific poet of the highest 
excellence. His poetry was characterised by spontaneity, vigour and 
eloquence. The few verses that have been preserved for us show his 
BH4 


many others, the most important of 
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lyrical genius(vide rhyme +! ), hisemotionalintensity( 2 
st  ), his deep social and psychological insight ( +! 

( ke! ), his political bias ( bse ) ( bel ) ( pa ), 

poetical scruple ( sly! ), his subtle sense of wit, humour 

andsatire( sd? )( «FS )( Wei ), and his native accent ( dlal! ) 

which furnishes important clues for a philological study of the Sindi 

language. 

Serious students of world literature in the West may have been 
acquainted with Abi ‘Ata’s name through a four-volume English 
translation of Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary by De Slane.’ Sir 
Charles Lyall, however, acquainted the general reader with the free and 
moving spirit of Arabic poetry through his ingenious English Translation 
of Ancient Arabic Poetry, lately reprinted 1 in NewYork.? Iclose this English 
introduction with Sir Charles Lyall’s translation of the poet’s famous 
verses rhyming ( .~! ) which illustrates the lyrical passion of the 
poet as much as the genius of the translator. Thus sang Abi ‘Ata’ of Sind: 

“‘ Of thee did I dream, while spears between us were quivering— 
and sooth, of our blood full deep had drunken the tawny shafts ! 
I know not, by Heaven I swear, and true is the work I say— 
this pang, is it love-sickness, or wrought by a spell from thee. 
If it be a spell, then grant me grace of my love-longing : 
if other the sickness be, then none is the guilt of thine.” 


1. Translated from Arabic by Bn. Mac. Guckin De Slane and published in Paris 1871. In vol. 111, 
Pp. 438-39 is to be found the translation of verses ( GU ee |) about the poet’s accent, while in IV/208 is 


translated the poet’s moving elegy ( >. ) in an uninspiring English prose. 
2. Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. 
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DHULFIQAR KHAN NUSRAT JANG— 


GREAT MUGHAL STATESMAN OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HE lives and careers of eminent statesmen, soldiers and men of 
letters at the Court of the Mughals have hitherto not received as 
much attention from historians as they deserve, although a stage 

has been reached when such studies are becoming increasingly more 
necessary. Dhulfiqgar Khan Nusrat Jang, son of Aurangzib’s vizier Asad 
Khan, and himself Mir Bakhshi of that sovereign during the last five 
years of his reign, must, undoubtedly be considered among the most 
important and influential personages of his time. His active career covers 
the last critical eighteen years of Aurangzib’s life and the first twelve 
years of the period following his death, i.e., the period in which a profound 
change was effected in the fortunes of the Mughal Empire, and this 
only enhances the importance of a study of his life and politics. Rising 
into prominence during the Deccan wars, he seems to have realised while 
engaged in the siege of Jinji, that the Maratha problem could not be 
solved by a policy of force alone. In conjunction with some of the more 
realistic statesmen of his time, he, therefore, seems to have urged a more 
conciliatory policy upon Aurangzib, and after the latter’s death, he 
took the lead fn departing from his policy. It was not till Jahandar 
Shah came to the throne with Dhulfiqar Khan’s support in 1712, however, 
that the latter found an opportunity of carrying out his policy. 

Dhulfigar’s policies for the conciliation of the “ external ’’ enemies of 
the empire, i.e., the Rajputs, Marathas, etc., were paralleled by a new 
and ingenious scheme for internal reorganisation aimed at decentralising 
authority and transferring real power from the hands of the monarch to 
those of the vizier. Thus, Dhulfiqar’s career also illustrates the growth of 
the power of the nobility in the latter part of Aurangzib’s reign, the 
decline in the prestige of monarchy, and the beginning of a struggle for 
power between the monarch and the nobility. 

In this paper, based on a careful study of all the available contemporary 
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records and the valuable Jaipur Records, an attempt has been made to 
trace the career of Dhulfigar Khan, and to study the development of his 
policy and assess its significance in the history of the Mughal empire. 

Muhammad Isma’‘il (Dbulfiqar an)* was born in 1657. His mother 
was Mihrun-nisa, the daughter of Asaf Khan Asaf Jahi. His grandfather, 
Dhulfigar Khan Qaramianlu came to India from Iran in the time of Shah 
Jahan, to escape the wrath of the Persian Shah, and received an 
appointment at the Mughal Court. His father, Asad Khan, was a favourite 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan, and was second Bakhshi at the time of 
Aurangzib’s victory over Dara. Muhammad Ismi‘il (Dhulfigar Khan) was 
marked out for prominence from his very birth. He received his first 
appointment when he was only eleven years old, and he further 
strengthens his connections by marrying the daughter of 
Amiru-l-Umara Shaista Khan in 1677, receiving the title of I‘tiqad Khan 
at this time. He made his mark by the capture of Fort Raheri in 1689 
along with the sons of Shambhiji and all his family, and received the rank 
of 3000 dhat, 2000 sawars, and the title of Dhulfiqgar Khan in reward. He 
was, thereafter, sent against Panhala. But the real career of Dhulfigar Khan 
may be said to begin with his nomination in 1689 to the command of an 
army for the capture of Fort Jinji. It was an important command, for 
Jinji occupied a key position in Aurangzib’s strategy of the Maratha 
war. With Jinji in his hand, the Maratha second line of defence so 
assiduously created by Shivaji would be broken, and Maharashtra 
could then be surrounded from three sides and conquered piecemeal. 

Dhulfigar’s record in the siege was not brilliant. He was engaged in 
the campaign for nearly six years, at the end of which he captured Jinji 
but the most important prize, Raja Ram, escaped him. Aurangzib was 
far from pleased at this excessive delay and at the escape of Raja Ram 
which threw all his plans out of gear. However, he rewarded Dhulfigar 
Khan with a rise of 1000 horse, thus making him so00odhat, 5000 sawars.? 
In 1702, he was made ‘‘ Mir Bakhshi”’ in place of Bahram Khan and 
given a roving commission for dealing with the Marathas. Thus, by the 
turn pf the century, Asad and Dhulfigar Khan occupied the two highest 
civil and military posts in the empire. Their strength might be gauged 
from the fact that the father and son between them commanded13,000 horse, 
and 13000 foot, and, if the troops of their more important protégés like 
Da’iid Khan Panni, Ram Singh Hada and Dalpat Bundela were included, 





1. References to the family history and early career of Dhulfiqar Khan are as follows :— 
M.U, i-—310, ti—93 ; K.K. 32, 49, 73, etc.,; M.A. 102, 123, 318—9 and passim. 
2. Irvine, ii, p. 9, is not correct in saying that the title of Nusrat Jang was conferred on him at this time. 


According to M.U. ii-97, he was accorded this title in the 39th regnal year (1696), when he was also 
made sooo dhat, 4000 horse. . 
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the figure rose to 24,500 dhat and 24,000 horse. 
The political views of Dhulfigar Khan seem to have matured gradually 
while he was engaged in the siege of Jinji. Although it was widely believed 
in contemporary circles that Dhulfigdr was in league with the Marathas, 
and for long deliberately refrained from taking Jinji,* and, finally, even 
colluded in the escape ef Raja Ram,* the charge is difficult to substantiate 
for we have auhies beyond vague statements. However, local 
understandings between commanders and their opposite numbers were 
nothing unusual for the age, and the existence of such an understanding 
between Dhulfigdr and the Marathas cannot be ruled out.* But too much 
political importance need not be attached to this. Probably Dhulfiqar’s 
resources were not equal to the task of taking Jinji.5 In 1693, Asad Khan 
himself, faced with difficulties of supply and internal differences in the 
Mughal camp, concluded a pact with the Marathas for permitting the 
safe withdrawal of the Mughal armies around Jinji through the payment 
of a sum of money. Dhulfigdr, at the time, was reported to have been 
opposed to this pact as being dishonourable.* The charge about colluding 
in the escape of F Raja Ram is more serious, but Aurangzib himself does 
not seem to have placed much credence in it as is shown by his continued 
high favour towards Dhulfigar. 





1. This is made up as follows :— 
Dhat 
Asad Khan oe ° 7,000 
Dhulfigar ee ae 6,000 
Da’ad Khan ae ve 6,000 
Ramsing Hada . ae 2,500 
Dalpat Bundela os oe 3,000 3,000 





Total ae 24,500 24,000 





The real strength would be somewhat less than this paper strength. 
For the careers of Da’Gd Khan, Ram Singh Hada, and Dalpat Bundela, see M.U. ii-63, ii-323, ii-325. 


2. Francois Martin, who was in close touch with Jinji, writes “Asad Khan and Dhulfiqar Khan planned 
to establish themselves as independent sovereigns in the southern peninsula with the kingdom of 
Golkunda in their share, and the kingdom of Bijapur as the share of Raja Ram.” 


The fact of collusion is also noted by the English Factory Records, (5 November, 1696) and 
Manucci (iii-271). But Persian records are silent. (M.U. ii-98 mentions nothing about Dhulfiqar’s alleged 
project of independence in the Deccan). 


are inclined to accept this charge. After examining all the evidence, Rai Sahib S.G. Sardesai,(““ New 
of the Maratha People” pp. 352-4) has, however, come to the opposite conclusion. 


4- Thus Bhimsen says (ff. 1234, 106a)—“ If he had wished, he could have captured the’ Fort on the 
very day that he reached Jinji. But it is the practice of generals to prolong operations and again, “ God 
alone knows what policy he followed.” 


3- Sir Jadunath Sarkar (Aurangzib, v-107), followed by Kincaid and fang ti p. 288, and Faruqi, p.39, 
History 


5. K. & P. ii-77-9. Cf. Sarkar’s ‘Aurangzib,’ v-pp. 97, 100. 


6. K.K. ii-419 and Sarkar v-go. K. &. P. ii-85 wrongly date this event in 1696. There is no mention of 

any wider issues like a general peace settlement between the Mughals and the Marathas being involved, 
but as K. & P. say, Raja Ram may have hoped that Asad Khan's ingratitude would induce the aged 
Emperor to make peace with the Marathas. 


C—6 
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The first definite move concerning a gene:i! peace between the 
Marathas and the Mughals, in which Dhulfiqdr participated, does not 
seem to have been made before 1697. In that year Raja Ram sent his 
natural son Karna, through the mediation of Ram Singh Hada, to 
Dhulfigar Khan, and proposed peace on certain conditions. Neither the 
proposed terms, nor Dhulfigar’s personal reactions to the offer are known 
to us. It seems that Dhulfigar was in favour of a compromise being struck. 
This surmise is strengthened by the fact that the emperor, while rejecting 
the terms, sternly ordered Dhulfigar to carry the siege to a conclusion.? 

A second effort at peace seems to have been made in January, 1698, 
after the fall of Jinji. We are told that Asad Khan urged the emperor to 
end the war in the Deccan in an honourable way and even induced him to 
open negotiations with the Marathas. But Raja Ram asked for the 
release of Shahi before he would end operations. Aurangzib rejected 
the proposal and dismissed the Maratha envoys.® 

rom the foregoing facts it is fairly clear that by the time Jinji fell, 
not only Dhulfigar, but his father Asad Khan were inclined to favour a 
compromise with the Marathas. Their motives can only be guessed at. 
They may have sincerely believed that a lasting peace with the Marathas 
was possible and that the Maratha claim for chauth and sardeshmukhi 
over imperial territories could be accepted without any grave damage to 
the body-politic of the empire. Or they may have simply desired peace in 
order to gain a temporary respite for the empireto recoup its strength and 
marshal its resources and begin the war anew at some more favourable 
opportunity—a course which seems also to have been favoured by some 
of the more realistic statesmen of the time. Thus, Khan-i-Jahan, who 
was very free with the emperor, had censured Imperial operations in the 
Deccan, and expressed himself in favour of peace.‘ In 1700, Rihullah 
Khan Mir Bakhshi brought proposals from Tara Bai for peace on condition 
of granting swarajya (except five forts ) and sardeshmukhi only.® In 
1703, the emperor himself made an effort to reach a settlement with the 
Marathas through Kam Bakhsh. He was prepared to release Shahi, 
though what he desired in return is not quite clear. According to a later 


1. Bhimsen. 


2. Ibid: Aurangzib had threatened to disgrace Dhulfiqar Khan and remove him from command if 
he failed to take Jinji. 


3. K. & P. ti-g1-2. 
4- Bhimsen. 


5. Akhbdrdt, 12 March, 1700, K.K. (ii-626, 782) states that Tara Bai asked for 9 per cent. as 
sardeshmukhi, but that “ for the honour of Islam and for other reasons Aurangzib rejected the proposal.” 
Also, Siyar, i-110 (Mustafa’s Translation). 


Both these writers place this event “ towards the end of Aurangzib’s reign,” but presumably refer to 
this offer of Tara Bai in 1700. 


6* 
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writer, Aurangzib was prepared to grant sardeshmukhi.? But a settle- 

ment could not be reached. 

At last Aurangzib turned towards Dhulfiqgar Khan who was “ very 
intimate with Shahi and had long been interested in his affairs’’® and 
in 1706, transferred Shaha to Dhulfiqar’s camp to induce the Maratha 
generals to make peace with the emperor, and secure Shahi’s release. 
But Maratha suspicion of the emperor’s motive was very great, and 
Dhulfigar’s conciliatory letters seem to have had no effect.* 

It was at this stage that Aurangzib died. A civil war between the 
royal princes became inevitable, and Dhulfiqar Khan hurried north from 
the Tungabhadra Doab tc join prince A‘zam. It was during his march to 
North India that A‘zam, at the instance of Dhulfigar Khan, took two 

rtant steps. First of all, near the Narmada, Shahi with 50-70 of his 
follow wers was released or allowed to escape.* It does not seem correct to 





1. Tarikh-i-Ibrahim Khan (Rampur Lib. MS., and Elliot, viii, 259),““Towards the close of His Majesty's 
(Aurangzib’s), life-time, a truce was concluded with the Marathas on these terms, viz., that nine per cent. 
(Elliot says 3%, but the original MS. reads >!55\f on? py yo 412 ~ ) of the revenues 
drawn from the imperial dominions in the Dakhin should be allotted py by way of sardeshmukhi ; 
and accordingly Ahsan Khan commonly known as Mir Malik (Malang) set out from the threshold of 
royalty with the documents confirming tnis grant - the Marathas in r that, after the treaty had been 
duly ratified, he might bring the chiefs of that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before he had time to deliver these documents in their custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him 
to return and bring back the papers in question him 

K.K.’s account (ii-520) is in substantial agreement with this and the fact of Mir Malang’s visit to 
the Maratha nowne Dome out, though the author does not state anything about Aurangzib’s offer ing 
sardeshmukhi is is not improbable, however, 2 hhgredag oor mde Rene, the version of I 
Khan who seems to have had access to some state papers not known to us. Khazanah-i-‘Amirah, p. 72 
supports Ibrahim Khan. Sir Jadunath makes no mention sof the grant of " sardeshmukhi. 

Duff i-445, followed by , Pp. 226, says Aurangzib was, for a time, prepared to grant ten 
per cent. as sardeshmukhi. The event is however, wrongly placed in pap { aagrmaners. pale mes 

K. & P. ii-111-2 and Sardesai (“ New History of Maratha People ” P. 356) ha ve asserted, perhaps on 
the basis of Manucci [iii-499 “‘ Aurangzib tries to sow dissension among the thes by releasing u, 
granting him the Chauth (of the Deccan) and leaving Kam Bakhsh as of Bijapur, Golcunda 
and the two Karnataks and himself retiring to Delhi.”} that a oy consented to the 
the Maratha Government of chauth and sardeshm and the restoration of Shivaji’s kingdom 
(Swarajya). I find no reference about the recognition of chauth, in any Persian authority. In such an 

ucci, uncorroborated by any other writer, would seem to be an extremely 


2. K.K. ii-581. According to some sources, at the capture of alee Dhulfigar had given an under- 
taking to Yeshubai that he would look after and protect Shaha. (K. & P. ii—69-70). 

3- Bhimsen, ff-1546, 1554 M.A. 511. 

4. Rajwada ii- p. 9. K ii—581- 2 followed by M.U. ii-351 states that Dhulfigir Khan who had long 
been interested in Shahi’s affairs “ released” him. Duff i-304, Irvine ii-162, Sardesai (Riyasat-Madhya) 
i-2, Sinha (Rise of the Peshwas, p. XII) follow Khafi Khan 

Bhimsen ii-163a states, however, that A‘zam ema at Shahi’s escape 


od sf sleloly- oe oe oble oie 


Shine was in Dbulfigar’ 's camp, and his view is accepted by Sarkar (v-20 A. and Dr. or Sinha 
(‘* Malwa in Transition,” f. m. pp. 92-3 which see). Bhimsen i is also suppo! by an entry in the Bahadur 
Shah Namah (Rampur MS. p. 144) and a waqi‘anavis’s report in the Akhbdrdt (14, October, 1707). 
The entry in the B.N. reads :— 


yy cela ols y Q gin 03h sl oo SNP pleools 9 be Sy jl ot pl Fal wl, 
0d gf slike! FO oe 92 9 082 She she slp Cie y colp Cie ee 5 ly 
- > yy Jie ly pate 

Dr. V. G. Dighe in his book “ Baji Rao I and Maratha Expansion,” p. 86 arpucs that Shaha could not 


have run away as it was easy for A‘zam to reczpture him if he wanted. This is, however, ruled 
out by Bhimsen’s remark that Shah's escape was connived at. In fact, both A‘zam and Dhulfigir seem 
to have been agreed that Shaha should be allowed to leave the Mughai camp. 
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regard this step simply: as a trick to provoke a civil war among the 
Marathas and thus safeguard the Deccan from being overrun by the 
Marathas in A‘zam’s absence! for A‘zam’s arrangements in the Deccan 
appear to have been adequate for its protection from the Marathas? 
during his absence. 

As a matter of fact, Aurangzib himself had always favoured Shahii’s 
accession and regarded him as the rightful claimant to Shambhaji’s 
throne.* Dhulfiqar was of the same view, but unlike Aurangzib, he 
considered it unnecessary to ask for any prior guarantees of support 
from the Maratha sardars before releasing Shahi. Such a demand was 
galling to Maratha pride, and showed Shahi in the light of a Mughal 
puppet. By thus releasing Shahid or conniving at his escape, Dhulfigar 
removed a major obstacle to settlement with the Marathas. At the same 
time, Dhulfiqar could hope that if Shahi succeeded in establishing himself 
on his father’s throne, an agreement with him would be easier to react. 
than with any other person, on account of Shahi’s personal intimacy with 
him, and his long acquaintance with Mughal ideas, policies, culture, etc. 
There is no evidence to support the view put forward by some recent 
writers that A‘zam concluded a pact granting chauth and sardeshmukhi 
to Shahi before releasing him.* However the possibility of some kind of a 
secret understanding between Dhulfigar and Shahi cannot be ruled out, 
specially in the light of Dhulfiqar’s senna advocacy of the grant of 
chauth to Shahi. 

The next step taken by A‘zam at Dhulfiqar’s instance was the grant of 
the ranks of 7000 dhat, 7000 sawars, and the titles of Mirza Rajah and 
Maharajah to Jai Singh and Ajit Singh. Negotiations were opened for the 
restoration of their homelands (watan jagirs) to the two Rajahs. They 
were also promised ‘‘ other favours undreamt of by their forefathers.’”® 
In other words, Dhulfigar clearly embarked on a policy of far-reaching 
concessions to the Rajputs designed to bridge the gulf that had opened 
between them and the empire during the reign of Aurangzib. 

Dhulfigar’s policy of conciliation may have yielded rich dividends if it 
had been boldly and steadfastly pursued. But Bahadur Shah, who 
ascended the throne after A‘zam’s defeat at Jajhau, preferred a halting 

1-2 Ghazi-ud-din Firdz Jang was appointed Viceroy for the Deccan and asked to safeguard it, along 
with his son Chin Qulich Khan (later Nizam-ul-Mulk). (Akhbardt 7, April, 1707, K.K. ii-566). 

Cf. Sinha (Rise of the Peshwas, p. XII) who actually thinks that there was a danger of the Marathas 
stamping out imperial sway in the Deccan in A‘zam’s absence. 

3. Shaha was granted the mansab of 7000 dhat, 7000 sawars, and the title of Rajah, and lodged inside 
the gulalbar near the royal tents. Aurangzib was always very lenient to him, in sharp contrast to his 
attitude towards the deposed kings of Bijapur and Golcunda. (M.A., 332, 433)- 

4. Thus, K. & P. ii-121-3 mention a treaty in which A‘zam agreed to chauth and sardeshmukhi over 
ped oma tdi Ay Deccan, and also made Shahi governor of Gondwana, Gujrat and Tanjore “ during 
° Dr. Dighe, loc. cit. p. 86, says that A‘zam promised the grant of sardeshmukhi to SaahG. The learned 
author quotes K.K. (Elliot vii, 396) in support, but K.K. makes no mention of any such grant. 

s. Akhbdrdt, 20 May, 1707, Wakil’s report d. 30, April and 24 May (Sitamau—Misc. Papers, vol. i, 
PP. 97-101, 109-114, “* Sarkar’s collection,” vol. XI, pp. 117-23—4 
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and cautious policy, under the inspiration, no doubt, of his vizier Mun‘im 
Khan, a newly risen and comparatively inexperienced noble. Bahadur 
Shah attempted to restore the position obtaining in Marwar under 
Aurangzib by re-ejecting Ajit Singh from Jodhpur which he had occupied 
during the imperial civil war. Moreover, he attempted to extend the 
Mughal control over Rajputana by doing in Amber what Aurangzib 
had done in Marwar a generation ago, i.e., replacing one branch of the 
ruling family by another which he considered more loyal, and occupying 
the state capital for an indefinite period. Thus, Jai Singh was replaced by 
his younger brother Bijai Singh, and a Mughal faujdar appointed for 
Amber which was “ annexed.”* The result was another uprising of 
the Rajputs in which Amber, Jodhpur and Udaipur joined hands with 
the professed object of making Rajputana completely independent of 
the Mughals.* Negotiations were soon opened with the Rajputs, and 
at Asad Khin’s instance, their territories were restored to Jai Singh and 
Ajit Singh.* But the two Rajahs did not receive any high ranks or 
appointments such as they had expected, and remained dissatisfied. 
They were called upon to serve during the Sikh campaign, and after much 
delay, complied, but were rewarded only with the faujdaris of Chitrkut 
and Sorath (in Gujerat).6 The Rajahs, who had been asking for the 
overnorships of Malwa and Gujerat * were disappointed and asked for 
eave to return home. 

Similarly in his treatment of the Marathas, Bahadur Shah refused to 
accept Dhulfigar’s advice, and followed a halting and unimaginative 
policy. After Bahadur’s victory over Kiam Bakhsh, Shahi’s wakil made 
an application through Dhulfigar Khan asking for the grant of chauth and 
sardeshkmukhi over the six subas of the Deccan. At about the same time, 
Mun‘im Khan presented the ‘ wakil’ of Tara Bai offering to make her 
submission in return for the recognition of her son Shambhiji as_ the 
rightful king of the Marathas, and the grant of sardeshmukhi only, without 
any reference to chauth. In consequence, a great contention arose between 
the two ministers. Bahadur Shah, characteristically, refrained from 


1. For career see M.U. iii-667-77, M.A. 338, 437, etc. He was Dewan of Kabul from 1703 and ty 

Governor of Punjab from 1704, holding only the rank of 1500 dhat, 1000 sawars at Aurangzib’s death.. 

2. B.M. — MS.) pp. 198. 254-6, K.K. ii-606, M.U. ti-81, 500, Mirza Mohd. ee MS.) f. 
i 


56 a, Bahadur 

p. 767-8. 
Bahadur Shah’s action raises many important points which, however, cannot be discussed in the 

scope of this paper. They have been dealt with at length by the writer in his thesis, “ Parties and 


Politics at the Mughal Court in the First Four Decades of the 18th century” which he is submitting to 
the Allahabad University. 


3. V.V. ii-767. According to the author, at a conference of the Rajahs near Lake Sambhar, it was 
proposed that Rana Amar Singh should be made Emperor of Hindustan after turning out the Mughals 
from India, but that Ajit claimed the throne for himself and so the matter was dropped. 

4. Akhbdrdt (Sitamau-Hindi letters) 28 and 30 June, 1709 and July 12, 1709 (old style), M.M. 58 b, 
K.K. 661. Prince ‘Azim-ush-Sh4n also interceded on behalf of the Rajputs. 

. Akhbdrat, 27 November, 1711. There is extant a copy of the parwana of appointment with Asad 
Rban's seal, addressed to Jai Singh (Sitamau-Misc. Papers, vol. i, pp. 234-5) and a farman to Ajit Singh 
regarding the faujdari of Sorath (quoted by M.M. Reu in History of Jodhpur, p. 303). 

6. Akhbdrdt (Hindi letters) 28 and 30 June, 12 July, 1709 (O.S.). 


ah Namah (Stewart's Cat. p. 317), Siyar i-13, Akhbdrdt, 1 March, 1708, Vir Vinod ii 
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taking a decision, and ordered that ‘‘ sardeshmukhi farman 

be given in compliance with the requests of both Mun‘im Khan and 
Dhulfigar Khan.’’! In other words, he refused to recognise Shahi as the 
rightful Maratha king, as had been done all along by Aurangzib, and 
rejected the claim for chauth. Only sardeshmukhi was granted and the 
rival claimants were left to fight it out. This was a negation of the policy 
of restoring peace and order in the Deccan, for both sides could plunder 
the imperial territories while fighting each other.” 

From this it is clear that Dhulfiqar Khan had moved far from 
Aurangzib’s unrelenting opposition to the grant of chauth and 
sardeshmukhi over imperial territories, and from the Emperor’s view of 
these claims as inadmissible and inconsistent with the paramountcy of 
the Delhi Government. In urging support of Shahi, and acceptance of 
the claim of chauth and sardeshmukhi, Dhulfigqar adopted a more realistic 
view of the situation as it actually was. He perceived that the Marathas 
had, in practice, established their claim to the chauth and sardeshmukhi 
over the Deccan. Hence,he deemed it wiser togrant formal recognition 
to the claim, and thus give the Maratha king a stake in the Deccan so 
that he could be drawn into the task of suppressing the roving Maratha 
bands and restoring peace in the country. It was probably with some 
such ideas in his mind that shortly after Bahadur Shah’s departure from the 
Deccan, Dhulfiqar Khan permitted his deputy in the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, Da’tid Khan Panni, to come to a secret understanding with Shahi, 
In return for a promise to refrain from plundering the Deccan, Da’id 
promised Shahi the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Deccan. But these 
taxes were to be collected and paid b ‘aid Khan’s own men.’ 
No formal deeds were executed and, in effect, the Marathas were given a 
huge bribe in return for a promise not to plunder. 

It is difficult to say whether even with these concessions it would have 
been possible to satisfy the Marathas and gradually make them an integral 
part of the empire as had been done earlier in the case of the Rajputs by 
Akbar. The only alternative to such an attempt, however, was the 
continuation of a policy of force which Aurangzib’s experience over a 
period of three score and more years had shown to be futile. Dhulfigar 
realised this, and had the imagination to make a bold and far-reaching 


1. K.K. 626, 782, M.U. vol. ii-351, Tdarikh-i-Ibrahimi, Elliot viii p. 259. 


2. Thus, even before Bahadur Shah had left the Deccan, Shahd ordered his sardars to loot the royal 
domains and levy chauth which had been denied to him. (Akhbdrdt 26, September, 1709).— 


cyl os {5b (ala Je) alee J5 S26 SEOI 5!2 po o> 5514 piS aie 5I ( wl) 
a5) dey S Mle a Fh ote yy Con 6 ge IEE wi gd Oke yan ae ge I yb og 0d FT 
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3. K.K. vol. ii-783, Siyar, p. 111, Tdrikh-i-Ibrahimi (Elliot viii 260,) Khazanah, p. 72. 
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change of policy once it had become clear that the old policy was no 

longer feasible.* 

In 1712, when Jahandar Shah came to the throne with his support, 
Dhulfiqar Khan got an opportunity to develop his policies further. Within 
six days of Jahandar’s accession, the Jizyah was decreed to be abolished.? 
The removal of this hateful tax which had become for the Hindus a 
symbol of intolerance and oppression removed a big obstacle to the 
restoration of amicable relations between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities, or rather, between the upper sections of these two 
communities.® 

Next, Dhulfigdr granted the mansabs of 7ooodhat, 7000 sawars, and 
the titles of Mirza Rajah and Maharajah to Jai Singh and Ajit Singh. 
They were also nominated to the governorships of Malwa and Gujerat. 
Jai Singh was also given Mandsaur, and Ajit Singh, Sorath, Pattan and 
Idar, but was compelled to restore Nagore to Indra Singh, and Kishangarh 
and Rupnagar to Raj Singh. As the Rajput Wakil put it, the Emperor 
“accepted all our demands (matilib).’’* 

The Maratha policy was persevered in a new development being 
the grant of an imperial mansab of 3000 dhat, 2000 sawars, and the title 
of Anup Singh to Shivaji II, son of Raja Ram (i.e., the Kolhapur branch). 
A khil’at, and a royal farman granting the deshmukhi of Hyderabad 
was also sent to him.® This was, in effect, tantamount to the recognition 
of the Kolhapur branch as an imperial feudatory inferior in status to the 
Satara branch, as evidenced by the lower mansab of its ruler, but in no 
way subordinate to the latter. Dhulfigar thus moved towards a solution 
which at that moment seemed to find wide favour among Maratha circles, 
and was, at the same time, most in keeping with imperial interests. An 
internal check would then be imposed on the ambitions of the Satara 
branch. Nor could Shahi complain, for he had failed to crush Shambhaji, 
and was, at the moment, actually hard pressed by him. A division of 
chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Deccan between the two branches of 
the house would seem to be a logical corollary. The grant of deshmukhi 
of Hyderabad may have been a step in this direction. In this regard, the 


1. Actually, Dhulfiqar’s agreement did succeed in restoring peace in the Deccan to a great extent. (K.K. 
vol. ii-783, Duff i-341). The Akhbardt rts numerous raids by Maratha bands and levying of chauth, 
in the subas of Berar, Bijapur, Auranga and Hyderabad between 1709-11. It is certain that a fair 
proportion of these may be ascribed to freebooters and the sardars of the Raja of Kolhapur (vide Shahd’s 
application dated 1721 cited Dr. R. G, Pawar in the I.H.R.C. Proceedings, vol. xvit pp. 210-11). 

2. Akhbdrdt, 7 April, 1712. For details of the position regarding Jizyah in the reign of Bahadur Shah, 
see the present writer’s paper entitled “ Jizyah in the Post-Aurangzib Period” read before the Indian 
History Congress in 1946. 

. Jizyah which exempted the poor and fell on the upper middle class antagonised precisely that section 
of the Hindus who were the natural allies of the Muslim ruling class. This is clearly shown by the 
resentment aroused at Aurangzib’s refusal to exempt the Brahmins from Jizyah. Rajput and Maratha 
Rajahs always made it a point to demand exemption from Jizyah. 

4. Jaipur Records--Farman dated 10 April, 1712, and Wakil’s letter dated 10 April,” 1712; Akhbdrat, 
25 November, and Wakil’s report dated 30 November, 1712 (Miscellaneous Papers, vol. I). 


5. Akhbdrdt, 4 September, 1712. 
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action of Dhulfigir Khan foreshadowed that of another extremely shrewd 
politician of the time, Nizim-ul-Mulk, who later tried to check the Satara 
branch by setting the Kolhapur branch as a counter to it. 

There is no indication of the Sikh policy which Dhulfiqar Khan 
intended to follow. Mohd. Amin Khan was appointed to continue the 
campaign against Banda. Perhaps, it was considered necessary to crush 
the rising of the “ false Guru” before conciliatory steps were taken 
towards Anup Singh, son of Guru Govind, who was present at the Mughal 
Court (Akhbdrdat). 

With regard to the Jats and Bundelas, no change was made in the 
position obtaining under Bahadur Shah and Aurangzib. Chhatrasal 
Bundela remained a loyal feudatory, and Churaman Jat, though he had 
opposed Dhulfigar Khan in civil war following Bahadur Shah’s death, was 
pardoned and granted an imperial audience (Akhbdrdt). 

Dhulfigar’s policy of conciliating the Rajputs, Marathas and Hindus in 
general was paralleled by a scheme for the internal reorganisation of the 
empire. Some time before Bahadur Shah’s death, he put forward the 
idea that the empire should be divided into four regions, each under a 
Prince of the Blood. Later, it seems that ‘Azim-ush-5han dropped out,} 
and the division was proposed to be made between the remaining three 
brothers as follows : Jahan Shah,—the entire Deccan from the Narmada 
to Ceylon; Rafi-ush-Shan,—Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Thatta and 
Bakkhar, the rest was to go to the eldest brother Jahandar $hah.? 

The scheme appears to have been more than a mere repetition of 
the ancient idea of Sivision of empire to solve the problem of succession. 
There was to be no complete division. The basic unity of the empire 
was sought to be preserved by providing that ‘khutba ’ and ‘ sikka’ 
throughout the country would continue in the name of the eldest brother, 
and that there would be one central vizier who would appoint deputies 
to the courts of the other brothers.* 

Clearly, under the scheme, the vizier was to be the most important 

ersonage : the Emperor was to be the symbol of unity and the vizier its 
hub, the Emperor was to reign and the vizier to rule. Dhulfiqar may, in 
this way, have hoped to solve the twin problems of succession and 
decentralisation. There was a distinct tendency towards a regional 
division of the empire by grouping a number of provinces under one 
viceroy, as in the case of the six subas of the Deccan, and of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Occasionally, even royal princes were appointed to 
these charges. Dhulfiqar’s scheme only carried this aspect further, and 
contemplated that the princes who ruled over these units should owe 
allegiance to the Emperor-brother rather than the Emperor-father, 
and enjoy greater autonomy than the viceroy usually did. An obvious 





1. Insha-i-Madhu Ram, p. 73, and K.K. ti-685, But no mention in Qasim. 
2. Qasim (Bankipur MS.) 42-3, M.U. ii-99. 
3- Qasim 42-3, Warid 277, M.U. ii-99, Nar-ud-din (Jahandar Namah, I.0.L. MS.) f. 14a, declares 
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advantage of such a division would have greater administrative 
efficiency and a more vigorous tackling of the forces of disintegration, 
internal and external. It is notable that Aurangzib in his alleged scheme 
of division, had also contemplated the creation of a separate state in the 
Deccan under a scion of the house of Taimur, with the obvious intention 
of providing an effective check to the growing power of the Marathas. 

Unfortunately, as in such cases before, the scheme proved unaccept- 
able to the princes concerned. Hence the idea of decentralisation 
combined with the existence of a single centre of rule for the entire 
country, was never given a trial. But the idea of the rule of the vizier 
persisted. Dhulfigar lent it his support. He felt, it appears, that the 
monarchy had failed in the vital task of solving the political and military 
problems of the empire, and should make way for a person more suited 
to deal with these problems. This clearly, could only be the vizier. In 
seeking to realise this idea, however, Dhulfiqar encountered opposition 
both from the princes and the nobles. 

Confusion grew on all sides, and on 1oth January, 1713, barely ten 
months after his accession, Jahandar Shah was defeated by his nephew 
Farrukh Siyar at Agra. Shortly afterwards, on 11th February, Dhulfigar 
was treacherously seized by Farrukh Siyar when he came to make his 
submission, and executed on the charge of disloyalty to the reigning 
family (the arresting of Kam Bakhsh in 1693, and the abandoning of 
A‘zam at Jajhau), conspiracy against Farrukh Siyar’s father ‘Azim-ush- 
Shan and execution of his brother Prince Mohd. Karim (Ijad). Thus 
ended the career of Dhulfiqaér Khan. 


Dhulfigér Khan’s career shows that a powerful reaction against the 
policies of Aurangzib had started within his own life-time inside the 
Mughal court, and that this reaction gradually took the form of a move to 
reorganise the empire and ona its policies under the egis of the 


vizier. Dhulfiqar himself was the first among his contemporaries to realise 
that the policy of Aurangzib had failed, to press for its revision, and 
finally, after the Emperor's death, to initiate a breakaway from it. The 
measures advocated by him appear to be statesmanly, and if he had been 
allowed to live, or his policies persevered in they may have succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between the various contending sections inside the 
ee empires, and thus giving a new lease of life to the empire and 

eping the disintegrative forces in check. The Sayyid brothers attempted 

o follow in his footsteps, but for various reasons, could not succeed. 
At any rate, Dhulfigar’s claim to be regarded as one of the oldest and most 
original politicians of his time can hardly be disputed. 


SaTIsH CHANDRA SITARAM. 

















EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE-TOWARDS THE STATE 


(Continued from p. 21, Jan. & April 1949 issue of ‘ Islamic Culture’) 


(VII) MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD AND CHOICE OF PROFESSION 


FTER rejecting state-service, what was the mystic to do to earn 
his livelihood ? How was he to earn his subsistence ? Now, these 
mystics believed in two means of livelihood :——Zamin-i-Ahya,! 

the produce of waste land which the mystic and his family cultivated, 
and Futih,? gifts and presents which people brought to his house 
unasked. But here again futih was preferred to Zamin-i-Ahya, as 
the latter made the mystic dependent upon the tax-collector.* 

As a matter of fact the mystic did not care for his subsistence.* 

His love-ridden heart would only say :— 


UT ool Spe! SI oT 5 
WILE oi, Gal’: Ob 


(I have surrendered myself to the beloved. He may sustain me 
or kill me.)® 


His firm conviction was :— 


SPRL HE Cia, yu dm On By Ole Jay 


ety AT a9 Shay AT nde Bes KL Six, IEw 


1. According to Muslim jurists waste land if developed by a person became his property. Mawardi 
quotes the following Hadith: ‘ The lands which come from ‘Ad (‘adi al-ard) belong to God and His 
Prophet, then they are given to you (i.e., the Muslims) from ‘me.” 


2. There is one full chapter ( Chapter XX) on ‘Futih’ in the famous ‘Awéarif-ul-Ma‘arif of Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardy. Vide also Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd, pp. 124-125. 


3. Islamic Culture, Professor Mohammad Habib’s article: Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Delhi, 
vol, XX, No. 2, p. 130. Journal of the Aligarh Historical Research Institute, vol. I, 1941, pp. 75-76. 
Professor Mohd. Habib’s article : “‘ Indian Culture and Civilization at the Time of Turkish Invasions.” 


SN glaby B52 ogi! y ot Fp ols pl OOF ry yr 2” 
“Se 5 dm | ge ca) ode pede J 5) Sy 0 09 ET wo 
4. Asrdr-ul-‘Auliva (MS.) p. 28 (b). 


5. Cited in Dr. Mir Vali-ud-din’s excellent treatise on O13 5 | Cs _»<) (Mysticism and Qur'an) 
p. 36. 
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The Quranic verse is :— 
Thy cll ygd Opto silo 9 Gj) cll Gs” 
(rat yc) giles SIL See goo) ail 


It will be interesting to give here the mystic views about 43> 
(subsistence). They classified rizqg as follows :— 

(1) Rizq-i-Madmin.—It includes basic necessities of life which 
are required for bare subsistence, like food and water. God is 
responsible for supplying them to every living man and animal, 
as the Quranic verse says :— 


cé Ugh jy al de VI v4 Vl g ¥lo cabs” 


(2) Rizq-i-Magsim.—It includes the subsistence which has 
already been allotted to human beings at the time of creation and 
is recorded on Lauh-i-Mahfaz. 

(3) Rizq-i-Mamlik—is private property, e.g., money, clothes. 

(4) Rizq-i-Mao‘iid—is that which God has promised to the 
pious people :— 


66 enttY Sam pe di g Lt fee dl Gey ” 


Resignation to the will of God (| 4 ) is permitted only for 
rizq-i-madmiin. A mystic wants nothing more than bare subsistence. 
This is ensured by God to all his creatures. Hence it is futile to hanker 
after it. 

The question arises—Was this the advice which the spiritual 
mentor gave to every one ? No, the teaching of resignation ( ¥ ) 
in ‘rizq-i-madmin ’ and ‘ futih’ was confined only to those disciples 
who were determined to dedicate their whole being to the service of 
Allah and His worship. To others, the advice of the Shaikh was 
always for <5 (some means of earning a_ livelihood). In 
Khair-ul-Majalis, Shaikh Niasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehli has _ very 
clearly pointed out :—‘‘ There are two disciplines—one prescribed 
for the initiated and the other for the novices ( ¢lesule ). 
For the select few the injunction was to shut their doors and pray 
to God ; for the general run of men the instruction was to go out and 
earn a livelihood by dint of labour.’” 


1. Siyar-ul-‘Auliya, p. 511 (Delhi). 
Fawd' id-ul-Fawdd, p. 102. 
Kashf-ul-Mahjab, p. 38. 


2. Khair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation 23. This distinction of Jel» and ¢ \s* was almost persistent 
in medieval mystic thought. In Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd, Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ‘Auliya quotes Shaikh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya’s words in another context: (p. 136) 
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In Anis-ul-Arwah, one full dialogue is exclusively devoted to a 
discussion on kasb.1 Persistently and repeatedly it is emphasised 
upon the mystics :— 


edt gat tn 
(One who earns his livelihood is the beloved of God). 
~ ab! Rte Cw I 
(One who earns his livelihood is the trusted of God). 
adele 9 ple S fe dors JX! ib 


(Earning the permitted (food) is incumbent upon every Muslim, 
man and woman). 

and such vocations as those of a tailor, a cultivator? or a teacher or 
trade and commerce are encouraged. In Dalil-ul-‘Arifin also much 
emphasis is laid on kasb.2 ‘‘ Kasb” or earning one’s livelihood is 
encouraged and enjoined but at the same time stress is laid upon 
the performance of religious duties, such as ‘namaz’ or ‘fasts!’ 
Worldly pursuits must not stand in the way of prayers and fasts. The 
earning of one’s livelihood is not to be an end, but a means to a nobler 
and a higher end. 

Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Delhi also persistently emphasized 
the importance of kasb upon his disciples. On several occasions in his 
table-talks he has quoted the sayings of the holy Prophet and has 
stressed on the need of earning one’s livelihood and has ordained 
not ‘to eat their religion ;”’ in other words piety is not to be exploited 
for worldly ends or to avoid labour.’ As was his habit, he narrates 
numerous stories to bring home to his audience the value of kasb. 
In some of these stories he has illustrated his point that kasb (some 
trade or profession) and derveshi( 52°  ) are not incompatibles. 
They go hand in hand, provided a man takes care of his soul and 
does not lose himself in the pursuit and enjoyment of wealth. He 
desires his disciples to be like Junaid and Shibli.* He tells the story 


1. Conversation, No. IX. 


2. Cultivation, as pointed out before, was encouraged and preferred by Muslim mystics to other pro- 
fessions. Dr. A. B. M. Habib-ul-lah says : “ we find very few recorded instances of Muslim cultivators.” 
(Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 293). Throughout the early period of Indo-Muslim history he was 
able to find only two instances of Muslim cultivators: one, of a disciple of Shaikh Baha-ud-din i 
Multani, and the other during the reign of Balban. ‘ Malfiizdt’ disclosed the names of many mystics 
who carried on cultivation in India during the early period of Indo-Muslim history. Shaikh Hamid-ud-din 
Sawali carried on cultivation at Nagpur. (Siyar-ul-’Auliya, pp. 139-140., Lahore). Baba Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar’s eldest son Shaikh Nasir-ud-din cultivated land and eg earned his livelihood. 
(Siyar-ul-’Auliya, p. 166, Lahore). Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chighti’s son Khwaja Fakhr-ud-din carried on 
cultivation in Mandal. (Khazinat-ul-Asafia, vol. I, p. 284). For further instances, vide Fawd’ id-ul-Fawdd, 
Pp. 136. 

3- Conversation, No. I. 

4. Malfizat-i- Khwdjagan-i-Chisht, (G. A. Biryan), p. 28. 

5. Khair-ul-Majadlis, Conversation, XXI. 

6. Ibid. XXV. : 
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of'a great saint who earned his bread by selling grass.! At several 

places in his Malfizdt he praises the teaching profession and 

commends to his disciples the vocation of trade.* 

The impression has grown that these mystics created a class of 
social parasites and discouraged the active pursuit of any vocation. 
This is a misunderstanding of actual facts. The Malfizdt 
reveal that with the exception of those who were entrusted with higher 
works, other disciples were to earn their ‘bread’ with the sweat of 
their brow. What the mystics feared was that a man might think 
that subsistence was received from the man under whom he worked. 
This, they believed, led to the weakening of faith in the omnipotence 
of God. One must work for a living but must believe in God as the 
ultimate source of his livelihood and man as a mere agent of God. 
Such an attitude leads to independence of mind and fosters self- 
respect. Shaikh Al-Hujwiri thus explains the idea in his Kash f-ul-Mahjab.* 

“Tf He makes a creature the means of giving you daily bread, 

do not regard that creature, but consider that the daily bread which 
God has caused to come to you does not belong to him but to God. 
If he thinks that it is his, and that he is thereby conferring a favour 
upon you, do not accept it. In the matter of daily bread one person 
does not confer upon another any favour at all, because, according 
to the opinion of the orthodox, daily bread is food.(ghidha), although 
the Mu'tazilites hold it to be property (milk) of God, (nourishes 
mankind with food) and not of any created being "’ 


(VIII) THe SuLTANS AND THE SAINTS 


“Devotion to the Sufi and his mystic cult,” says 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah, “ formed an important feature of Muslim 
religious life under the Memlukes.’’* They were revered and loved 
by all classes of people, though there was an undercurrent of hostility 
to them amongst the ranks of the orthodox theologians. 

Throughout the medieval period, the Sultans showed great respect 
and reverence to the Shaikhs, diviges and dervishes. They respected 
them for their piety and never in@™fered in their affairs. The saints 
in their turn never meddled in g@Mitical matters. When any party 
interfered in the others’» affairs, onflict generally followed because 
both the kings and the saints jealously guarded their prestige and 
prerogatives. ' ;' 

This reverence shown by the ruling classes was due to political 
and religious reasons. These saints led a pious and pure life and this 
elicited universal respect. It was believed that becoming the ‘ murid’ 

1. Khair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation, 99. 

2. Ibid., 85. 

3. Kashf-ul-Mahjab, p. 106. (Translated by Nicholson). 

4. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 282 
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of some saint had the effect of changing one’s outlook on life. Bughra 

Khan advised his voluptuous son Kaiqubad to “‘ become the di 

of some holy person ’’? so that all evil desires be wiped out from him. 

Besides, there were political reasons also. These mystics wielded 

immense influence * over the people and no ruler could take the risk 

of antagonizing them. Punishing them or killing them was considered 
inauspicious. It was popularly believed in medieval India that the 
killing of saints is followed by incalculable and urforeseen calamities. 

Barani says :— 

9 picuel obels gXi |) oltol Gt 9 ath petro 29) sil aS OF): ”? 
(Elders have said that the killing of saints is inauspicious and has 
not augured well for any kirg). 

When Saiyyidi Maula was murdered with the active connivance 
of Sultaa Jalal-ud-din Khilji, a dark thunder-storm, says the historian, 
followed and famine stalked the land. The Sultan’s son became mad 
and great misfortunes befell him. People looked upon these calamities 
as inevitable nemesis fur the killing of the pious man.‘ This belief 
became so deeply ingrained in the medieval mind that if any calamity 
befell a person who had no faith in saints, his misfortune was ascribed 
to divine wrath. In several malfizat, it is mentioned that Sher Khan’s 


1. ",. Baweni, Tarikh-i-Fivae Shahi. 


2. Only two early drawings—one from the capital and the other from a far-off town in the Punjab— 
will suffice to illustrate the respect and devotion which these mystics com 


(a) Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti comes to Delhi and asks his disciple, Khwaja Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, to quit Delhi and accompany him to Ajmer. The people of Delhi and the Sultan 
Iitutmish follow them for miles crying and weeping. Wherever the saints place their feet the earth 
is at once reverentially dug out and kept as keepsake. The Khwaja revises his decision and allows 
Qutb Sahib to remain at Delhi. 

—Styar-ul-"Auliya. 

(b) Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmid is moving with his army to Uchah and Multan. The army 
stays at Pak Pattan to pay respects to the famous saint Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar. So man ray 4 
men flock to the city that all streets and bazars are blocked. How to meet and see the he Shaikh ? 
sleeve of Baba’s shirt is hung on a thoroughfare. An ocean of men is surging. The sleeve is torn to 
pieces due to overcrowding. The Shaikh himself is so hemmed in that he requests his murids to 
encircle in order to save his person from the eager public trying to elbow its wav to the shaikh 


—Fawd’ id-ul-Fawdad, p. 145. 
Siyar-ul-‘Auliya, p. 80. 
3. Tasikh-i-Firdz Shahi, p. 212. 


4- ‘Isami says : 


Wh, oT a 525 de GS Cae il tele 

Oke pare Uh ut 5 sy 92 cleats Sob Lb be oljy 

ee ee ie eb ine 5m 29 4 32ls de 

Lf, we y2> dys le sy-e2Te bi yy 
Futih-us-Saldtin, p. 210. 


And these calamities were averted only when: 
si ef oli 25S > (SI oli 2 yf 
oo ch p 2S PF ols Vp ee cer eda gly 
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oo pao death was due to the curse of a saint whom he had annoyed.? 

hen the saint Ahmad Bihari was executed by Sultan Firaiz Shah 

Tughlaq for his unorthodox utterances, Shiikh Sharf-ud-din Yahya 

Maneri said : *‘ It would be really surprising if « town where the blood 

of such persons was shed continued to enjoy prosperity for long.’ 

Many instances may be cited from medieval history where 
calamities have very often been ascribed by the credulous piety of the 
age to the curse of some saint. When Mubarak Khilji was murdered 
by the Parwaris, his death was considered the result of a curse of the 
Great Shaikh, Hadrat Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya whom he had treated 
with criminal disrespect ? Some decades later, when Sultan Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq died ‘at Thatta, people said that his death was due to the 
curse of eminent saints, including Shaikh Niéasir-ud-din whom he 
had treated with great disrespect.4 How far the prayers of a Shaikh 
could bring death or distress to a man, is not for us to decide. These 
episodes simply reflect the workings of the medieval mind. 

Very frequently in medieval literature, we find the rulers soliciting 
the spiritual succour of the saints. In times of crisis, both personal 
and national, the Sultans sought the spiritual help of these saints with 
the same zeal and humility with which the common folk ran to their 
khangahs in search of blessings and benedictions. It is said that when 
Mohammad GhGri invaded Lahore, Khusrau Malik, the Ghaznavide 
Governor, requested Shaikh ‘Izz-ud-din Mecci to pray for the safety 
of his throne.* During the Sultanate period we fond that whenever 


the Mongol Khaqan knocked at the gates of India, the Sultan’s couriers 


rushed to the khanqgahs.6 One may doubt the efficacy of prayers in 
averting national calamities, but one thing is indisputable. Predictions 
of success made at moments of great peril and danger to the State 
created confidence in the masses and maintained the morale of the 
army. We know that every Mongol inundation disturbed the life of 
the country. People ran helter-skelter—leaving their hearths and 
homes— whenever they heard the name of these Mongol raiders. 
1. Fawd'id-ul-Faw4d, pp. 220-221. 


Sher Khin of Multan, whom Lane-Poole calls the Lawrence of medieval India, was an exceptionally 
brilliant administrator and a valiant soldier. He fought against heavy odds and protected the North- 
West Frontier at a very critical moment of Indian history. It is said that Balban poisoned him out of 
jealousy. 

2. Maktiibat-i-Shaikh Sharf-ud-din Yahya Maneri, cited by Mr. Shaikh ‘Abdur Rashid in his 
Introduction to Futuhdt-i-Firiiz Shahi, p. 11. 


3- Siyar-ul-’Auliya, 

“4 Ibid. 

5. Chashma-i-Kauther—Shaikh Mohammad Ikram, p. 84. 

6. Qubacha seeks spiritual help of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakbtiyar Kaki, Siyar-ul-‘Auliya, p. 57. 
Sultan ‘Ald-ud-din Khilji sends his messengers to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya ; Barani, Firighta. 


In Central Asia also rulers sent their messengers to saints in times of Mongol invasions. The ruler 
of Nishapur sends his men to Shaikh Farid-ud-din ‘Attar. 


—Fawd' id-ul-Fawdd, p. 53. 
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These prophesies of success infused new life and vigour into the 
disheartened forces and the panicky ‘masses. 

Whether faced with an invading army or with a famine, the rulers 
turned to these saints. for their spiritual assistance. Once a severe 
famine broke out in Delhi. Iltutmish called a courtier and said: ‘‘ Go 
to all those dervishes and saints who live in this city. Convey 
compliments on our behalf and humbly submit: It is the duty of 
kings to deal sternly with tyrants and infidels, and to avert troubles. 
But your duty is to pray to the Almighty for the safety of the people. 
Kindly turn to Him and supplicate for rains, so that through the 
blessings of your sincere prayers it may rain.’ 

It is related by Mir Khurd that Balban nursed the ambition of 
occupying the throne during the vizierate. Once he went to Baba Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar and while he was offering a dish of tankas to the Shaikh; 
in his heart was the earnest desire to become the, Sultan. The Shaikh, 
whose intuitive intelligence had revealed to him the inner working 
of Ulugh Khan’s mind at once recited the quatrain : 

Sod Athy EE) 9 296) 33 EF Or J 
JH WAS ST erg slo gf Sane OI ile tes y 213} 


(Faridun, the blessed, was not an angel; he was not made of 
agallochum or ambergris. He attained that position of kingship 
through his bounty and liberality. Thou shouldest bestow liberally 
and thyself will be Faridin).? 

It is said about ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji that while he was coming to 

Kara to meet his uncle, Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khilji, he went toa saint, 
Karaq by name, in quest of his benedictions. The saint prophesied ; 


KF 55 fe) a J? ~~ 

(Anyone who engages in conflict with thee, may his head be in 
the boat and his body in the Ganges).® 

Thus political and religious considerations led the rulers and 
officers to show respect to the saints and sages. IItutmish’s respect 
for Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi, 
Shaikh Badr-ud-din Ghaznavi, Khwaja ‘“Imad-ud-din Bilgrami and 
others is too well known to be recapitulated here.* When eminent 
saints from Baghdad and Bokhara came to Delhi, he went out for 
miles to welcome them. Balban, though a stickler at etiquette, took 
pride in visiting the houses of great saints, like Maulana Burhan-ud-din 


1. Siyar-ul-‘Arifin, by Dervesh Jamali, (MS.). 
2. Styar-ul-’ Auliya. 

3. Firishta. 

4. Vide Islamic Culture, April, 1946. 
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Balkhi, Maular4 Siraj-ud-din Sanjari, Maul&i.a Najm-ud-din Damishqi 
and others.! Barani says :— 


Cpe OS) OL 9 tls Cae cole |) ole wt line 9 oo! & (e”” 


sé a_ OK! alee y> 

(He revered very highly the saints and mashi‘ikh of every order 
and used to visit the houses of religious men).* 

His devotion to Hadrat Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar was immense.® 
He humbly requested Shiikh ‘Ali Chishti to remain in Delhi, holding 
the reins of his horse.* Sultaéa ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji, whose aversion 
towards the religious classes has been unduly exaggerated, had, as 
Professor Mohammad Habib has very rightly remarked, “a deep 
religious strain ’’® in him. He showed great respect for the saints and 
divines of the age. He had great faith in Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya 
and Hadrat Ba ‘Ali Shah Qulandar. How deeply he was touched 
by a quatrain of Sana’i, recited by Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya and 
conveyed to him by Malik Qara Beg, can be read in Firishta. His 
faith in Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya was so great that some writers 
have been misled to think that he had become a murid of the great 
Shaikh. Even Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who in-the later years 
of his reign became notorious for humiliating the saints showed great 
respect for eminert saints during his earlier years. He used to visit 
the khangah of Shaikh Nizan-ud-din ’Auliya, and was much influenced 
by the great Shuikh and Shiikh Rukn-ud-din Multani.? After crushing 
the revolt of Bahram Aiba Khas, he wanted to put to sword those 
inhabitants of Multan who had sided the rebel, but when Shuikh 
Rukn-ud-din Mialtani requested him to forgive, he was prompt to 
listen to the Shaikh’s advice and act upon it.’ 

The saints never interfered in political matters but at the same 
time they did not permit the rulers to interfere with the rules of their 
organization or the sanctity of the khing&h. Indifferent to political 
upheavals or chinzes of dynasties in tne country, they coolly pursued 
their quest after God. Palace intrigues, baronial conspiracies, the 
petty squabbles of the men of the world had ro interest for them 
nor did the Mongol invaders strike terror into these men. Seldom do 


——$—$_—— |_—_——__—_——- 


1. Barani, p. 36. Tabagdt-i-Akbari, p. 39-40. 

2. Barani, p. 46. 

3. Matlub-ut-Talibin, (M.) by Muhammed Bulay 
4. Siyar-ul-’Auliya, p. 212, (Persian). 

5. Islamic Culture, April, 1946, p. 137. 


6. cf. Amir Ali, Spirit of Islam,. In Gulzdr-ieAbraér, Muhammad Gbhauthbi states on the authority of 
Ba ‘Ali Shah Qalandar that Sultan Jalal-ud-din and Sultan ‘Ald-ud-din were his murids. 


7. Vide my article on the religious leanings of Sultin Muhammed bin Tugblaq im ‘ Burhan ’ of Delhi, 
March, 1946. 
8. Tdarikh-i-Firiiz Shahi, p. 479. (Barani). 
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we find reference to the reigning monarchs amongst the malfizdt. 
This attitude is well summed up in the famous couplet of Hafiz :— 


Aal> Oly nm Sh. coal, 3) 

ie be gS ot a J 2 
There are very few instances of social contacts between the saints 
and the Sultans. Iltutmish had the unique privilege of being addressed 
as ‘ Friend” by Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki! Balban whose 
religious inclinations have been praised by no less a person than 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya,? had the honour of receiving a letter 


from Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar. The letter was one of recommendation 
but was written with great self-restraint. It was brief and dignified :—~ 


ppc ily il ge dans Ltt ane! OF KI eal UI aed cad 
= ghee! Sil y dil ge SLUG Lt abad J Oly 


(I referred his matter first to God and then to you. If you will grant 
anything to him, the real Giver is God but you will get the credit for 
it. If you do not give him anything, the real preventer is God; you 
are helpless in the matter).* 


KxHaciQ AHMAD NIzaMI. 


(To be continued) 


1. Asrdr-ul-’ Auliya, (MS.) 

2. Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd, pp. 231-232. 

3. The oft-quoted story that one of Balban’s daughters was married to Baba Farid lacks contemporary 
confirmation. Gulshan-i-Abrdr was perhaps the first book to mention this. Later writers like 


Jawaher-i-Faridi and others have uncritically copied it. Amir Khurd, Barani, and other early writers 
do not mention this. The above-quoted letter is in Siyar-ul-’Auliya, (p. 72) (Persian Text). 
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KHAN-I-JAHAN LODI AND HIS ANCESTORS 


HE descent of Pir Khan, entitled Khan-i-Jahan Lédi is traced 
from Dahak Maran, the nephew of ‘Ad bin Aram bin Sam bin 
Hadrat Nah. On his mother’s side his lineage goes back to 

Sheikh Batani, the second son of Qais ‘Abd-al-Rashid Pathan. As 
Khan-i-Jahan Lédi belonged to the Mati clan on his mother’s side, he 
was called Pathan.’ 

The tribe of Lédis, to which Khan-i-Jahan Lédi belonged was a 
great and powerful one in Roh and more resourceful than any other 
tribe of the Afghans. They served the great cause of the expansion of 
Islam during and after Prophet Muhammad. In 391 A.H. (1000 A.D.) 
when Sultan Mahmiid invaded India, he called to his help twelve chiefs 
of the Afghans—Malik Sulaiman Lédi, Malik Khaliin, Malik Ghazi, 
Malik ‘Aman, Malik Kamal, Malik Bahram and Malik Sahu.? The 
Afghans, especially Malik Sulaiman, played an important role in the 
expeditions. They were handsomely rewarded for their services. During 
the time of Muhammad Ghiri also the Afghans played an active part in 
a vey Hindustan proper. | 

hen Amir Timir appointed Saiyyid Khidr Khan as the governor 

of his conquered territories of India (the Punjab) and went back to 
Samargand in 1399 A.D., Sultan Shah Lédi, uncle of Sultan Bahlil 
Lédi, rose to a high position under Khidr Khan and got Sirhind as jagir. 
Sultan Bahlal Lédi, receiving the news at Dibalpur of the siege of Delhi 
by Sultan Mahmid of Jaunpur, summoned Afghans from Roh and with 
their help defeated the Jaunpuri force under the leadership of Fath Khan 
Hirawi at Narila, a village about 24 miles from Delhi. They got good 
reward for their services. This attracted other Afghans of Roh to come 
and settle in India. 

Malik Ahmad Lédi Yisuf Khail, the great-great-grandfather of 
Khian-i-Jahan Lédi was one of the greatest chiefs of Roh and was a brave 


1. Cf. Tarikh Khan-i-Jahani, Rampur MS. No. 381, p. 157. 
2. Cf. Ibid., Gankipur MS. No. 529, fol. 266. The name of the 12th Chief is missing. 
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and generous man. He had four sons—Daulat Khin (later on known 
as Sher Khan) Nusrat Khan, Bahar Khan and Misa Khan. They were also 
brave men like their father.! Jahangir says that the ancestors and uncles 
of Salabat Khan’s (Khan-i-Jahan Lédi’s) grandfather had been great 
and honourable men among the tribe of Lédi.? ' 

When Sul;an Lédi died and his son Sultan Sikandar succeeded him in 
1488 A.D., many Afghan chiefs migrated fron: Roh to India. Of the 
forefathers of Khan-i-Jahan Lédi, Mian Nusrat Khan was the first to 
come to India from Roh. He proceeded to Hindustan with the permission 
of his father, Malik Ahmad. He reached Lahore and settled there, and 
entered into the service of Daulat Khan Lédi Bai Khail, the governor 
of Lahore. They not only belonged to the same clan but were also 
related.* Daulat Khan treated Nusrat Khan well and gave him in 
marriage his own niece, Ibrahim Khan’s daughter. After one and a half 
ears Nusrat Khan wrote to his father to come with his sons. Ahmad 

an due to old age was not in a position to undertake the difficult 


i but he advised his other sons to proceed to India. Accordingly 


ian Daulat Khan and Bahar (Pahar) Khan set out for India. They 
arrived at Lahore and were introduced by their brother to Daulat Khan, 
the then governor of the Punjab. They were received cordially by the 
overnor and the three brothers were given in jagir two parganas Lali 
hukher and Lakhi Jungal.* 

In connection with the change of the name of Daulat Khan, 
Ni‘matullah, the author of the Tarikh-i- Khan-i-Jahani,® relates an anecdote. 
One day the governor of the Punjab held a banquet. It so happened 
that while the banquet was going on some one stood and shouted out 
“Daulat Khan.’ Now, the governor of the Punjab, whose name was 
Daulat Khan, responded to the call, thinking that he was wanted. The 
man in question, however, wanted to speak to Mian Daulat Khan, 
brother of Nusrat Khan, who was also present there, and not to the 
governor Daulat Khan. The governor felt greatly embarrassed and 
expressed his desire that either he or Mian Daulat Khan should change 
his name, so that such confusion might not arise in future. Mian Daulat 
Khan suggested that the governor should continue to hold his own name, 
which behitted him and desired that his own name should be changed. 
Next day they went on a hunting expedition. They happened to see a 
lion and Mian Daulat Khan killed it. The governor was very much 

1. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, MS., p. 143. 

2. Cf. Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vc!. 1, p. 87. 

3. Cf. Ibid., vol. I, p. 87. Jahangir says that Daulat Khan was the uncle of Salabat Khan's grandfather. 
But Jahangir confuses between Daulat Khan, the governor of the Punjab and Mian Daulat Khan, the 
uncle of ‘Omar Khan, the grandfather of Khin-i-Jahan Lédi. They were quite different persons and 
this point has been made clear by Ni‘matullah. 

4. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, Bankipur MS. No. 529; fol. 270b. 


5. See my article on the critical account of the book and its author, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, April 
and July, 1948. 
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leased with his bravery, rewarded him at once with Rs. 2000 and an 
Iraqi horse and called him Sher Khan. From that day onwards he was 
known by this title.? 

After a year, when Sultan Sikandar Lédi got news of the arrival of 
Malik Ahmad’s sons in the Punjab, he wrote a letter to Daulat Khan, 
the governor of the Punjab, to send them to the court, and addressed 
another to them to visit him. Sher Khan, with his brothers, visited the 
court. They were given option to serve the king or Nawwab Daulat Khan. 
They accepted the second alternative. They lived at Lahore with Daulat 
Khan for some years. 

Duulat Khan rebelled against the reigning monarch Sultan [brahim 
Lédi and sent his son Dilawar Khan to Kabul to invite Babur to India.* 
Babur came, defeated Ibrahim Lédi at the battle of Panipat on the 21st 
April, 1526 A.D. and laid the foundation of the Mughal empire v4 
extirpating the Lédis. Sher Khan with his brothers fled from the Punja 
to Bengal. Sul.an Mahmid, son of Sultan Sikandar Lédi, proclaimed 
himself king in Bihar. His state affairs were managed by Bain and 
Bayazid. The Afghans rallied round him in large numbers. Sher Khan 
with his brothers also entered into the service of Sul,an Mahmiid and 

ot some villages in jagir. Mahmiid confirmed Farid Khian’s appointment 

ut in order to provide his own ncbles and soldiers, Farid Khan was 
obliged to resume for the present the possession of Bihar, which was to 
be restored to him after the Afghans’ success over the Mughals. When 
Sultan Mahmiid invaded Jaunpur, Sher Khan with his brothers was 
— in his retinue and fought bravely against Humayin Badshah at 

aunrua 15 miles east of Jaunpur. The Afghans were defeated owing 
to the treachery of Sher Khan Sir and Bain was killed. Bayazid fled 
receiving injuries. Daulat Khan (Sher Khan) was also seriously wounded 
but with the assistance of his brother Nusrat Khan, escaped death and 
reached Patna. As the Afghans were totally dispersed after this defeat, 
Sher Khan and his brothers gave up the soldierly profession and took to 
trade. After the defeat of Humayin Badshah at Chausa, when Sher 
Khan Sir declared himself king and the Afghans began to flock round 
him, they entered his service. 

After some time, when Sher Shah proceeded towards Bengal to 
conquer it, the landlords of Andhiyar Khatula and Raja Silhadi requested 
Sher Shah to send one of his sons to them with a large force so that they 
might conquer the lands of Humayiin Badshah for him. Sher Shah 
accordingly sent his younger son Qutb Khan to them with a small force 
under the leadership of Mian Sher Khan. When Qu:b Khan reached 


their territory, the landlords went.back on their promise, allied themselves 


1. Cf. The Tarikh Khdan-i-Jahadni, JNS, MS., p. 147. 

2. By the time Babur conquered India, Daulat Khan had died. His son Dilawar Khan was held in great 
respect and was entitled Khan-i-Khanan. On the return of Humiyin from Bengal, Dilawar Khan 
fought bravely against Sher Khan Afghan and was made a prisoner. On his refusal to accept services 
eunder Sher Khan, he was buried alive in a wall. (Rogers—The Tuzak-i-Jahangiri, vol. I, p. 88) 
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with the Mughal chief, Mirza Ulugh Beg and gave battle to Qutb Khan. 
The latter was defeated and killed. Sher Khan, when he heard the news 
of his murder, ran to his dead body, and overcome by sudden emotion fell 
down dead fighting bravely.! 

Sher Shah in recognition of his services, summoned to the court his 
four sons—Mahmiid Khan, Mian ‘Omar Khan, Qasim Khan, and 
Kamal Khan and gave them as jagir the parganas of Kampila, Patiali, 
Sakita and Bhawngaon. ‘Omar Khan was enrolled among the courtiers 
and his three brothers were sent to administer their jagirs.? 

During this time Mian ‘Alam Khan Lédi, one of the chiefs of Gujerat 
being displeased with his master, came to Sher Shah, who had given 
the Deschtes of ‘Alam Khan named Bibi Laji? in marriage to Mian Cone 
Khan. ‘Omar Khan and his brothers had been treated with respect in 
the time of Sher Shah and Islam Shah.‘ After Sher Shah’s death Islam 
Shah confirmed them in their jagirs. Mahmid and ‘Omar Khan often 
stayed at Patiali. At the end of Islam Shah’s reign ‘Omar Khan’s wife 
(that is the daughter of ‘Alam Khan) gave birth to a child at Gwalior in 
958 A.H. (1551 A.D.). The child was named Daulat Khan.® ‘Omar 
Khan passed his days happily till the death of Islam Shah. 

After Islam Shah's death Mubariz Khan usurped the throne of Delhi 
and styled himself Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. ‘Omar Khan and his 
brothers did not pay homage to him and so they were deprived of their 
jagirs. When Sultan ‘Adil proceeded towards Chaparghatta to punish 
Shah Muhammad Khan Kuria, defeated him and marched towards 
Lakhnaw, ‘Omar Khian’s three brothers went there to submit to him. 
But they were imprisoned and kept in the fort of Chunar. Mian ‘Omar 
Khan escaped to Arial, the land of the Raja of Patna. The Raja treated 
him well and gave him some villages in jagir for the maintenance of his 
horses and_ elephants.® 

Sultan ‘Adil set Mahmid Khan, Qasim Khanand Kamal Khan free and 
sent them with Himiin Baqa§l to fight with the Mughals in the battlefield 
of Panipat. The battle was fought on the 5th November, 1556 A.D. 
The Afghans were defeated. Mahmid Khan and Qasim Khan fell with 
others and Kamal Khan escaped unhurt. Mian ‘Omar Khan being aware 
of the facts—the death of his brothers, the arrival of the Mughals and 
the dispersal of the Afghans—did not think it safe to remain in the land 
of the enemies and started for Ahmadabad (Gujerat) via Malwah in 
963 A.H. (1556 A.D.). His son Daulat Khan was about six years old at 

1. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, Rampur MS., No. 381, pp. 162. 

2. Cf. Ibid., Bankipur MS., No. 529, p. 276. 

3. Cf. Ibid., Royal Asiatic Society, MS., No. 101, fol. 133b. 

4. Cf. Rogers—The Tuzak-i-Jahangiri, vol. I, p. 88. 

5. Daulat Khan belonged to the Sahu clan of the Afghans. (Cf. the Ma’d thir-al-Umara, vol. li, 
Pp. 5.). 

6. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahani, JNS., MS., p. 156. 
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that time.’ At Sarangpur,? Shuja‘at Khan (Sujawal Khan) father of 
Bazbahadur and governor of the place snatched the best horses and 
elephants from ‘Omar Khan. The latter, however, reached Ahmadabad, 
suffering great hardships. There he was introduced to Sher Khan 
Fawladi, one of the a nobles of Gujerat, by his brother-in-law 
Mian Tatar K Khan ‘ Alam Khan II, son of ‘Alam Khan 

After some time Daulat Khan’ s mother died. ‘Alam Khan I! gave 
another sister, Bibi Raji ‘Alam,* in marriage to Mian ‘Omar Khan. 
Mian ‘Omar Khan passed some years peacefully i in the service of Sher 
Khan Fawladi; but after some time, being displeased with his master, 
he left Patan for Ahmadabad and entered the service of I‘timad Khan, 
the chief of the town. He wrote a letter to his brother-in-law ‘Alam 
Khan II to look after his jagir and estate. 

During this time Mian Daulat Khan entered the service of Haji Khan 
an important chief of Gujerat. He gave him Itawah, a village near 
Ahmadabad, in jagir. Mian ‘Omar Khan got his son Daulat Khan married 
to Bibi Raji Jiun; 4 the daughter of Mian Haibat Khan Bhilam, one of the 
chiefs of Gujerat. Mian ‘Omar Khan returned to ‘Alam Khan II. 

In 982 A.H. (1574 A.D.) disturbances broke out in Gujerat and 
beara’ Khan invited the Mughals. Khan-i-A‘zam, on behalf of the 

Mugha als, besieged the fort of Ahmadabad, and Akbar within nine days 
reached Abmadsbad and defeated the Gujeratis. Mian ‘Omar Khan was 


killed with Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Khan Fawladi in the battle. 
Mian Daulat Khan left Gujerat for Sirat, and the raja of that place 
received him well and asked him to reside there. But Daulat Khan, 


shortly after receiving a letter of invitation from Shah Abu Turab, the 
leader of the Gujeratis, left for Gujerat. He was introduced there to 
Khan-i-A‘zam Muhammad ‘Aziz Koka, the Mughal governor of Gujerat 
in 984 A.H. (1576 A.D.). He was given half of t the pargana of Chhalawar 
in jagir. At the time of his return to Agra, Khan-i-A‘zam took Daulat 
Khan with him. During the journey they were attacked by a group of 
Rajputs in the vicinity of Sirohi.6 Daulat Khan fought bravely and 
killed the Rajput chief along with some of his followers. .Khan-i-A‘zam 
received serious wounds. He honoured Daulat Khan by giving him a 
swift ‘Iraqi horse and Rs. 2,000 as reward. One of the wine-sellers 
recorded this event in Hindi verse called ‘ Pur Sawiyah.’ Akbar used to 
like this Pursawiyah’ very much. Khan-i-A‘zam took Mian Daulat 


is ‘Nimatullah says ‘ seven years ' which appears to be wrong because the same authority says that Daulat 
Khan was born in 958 A.H. (BK., MS., No. 529, foll. 278-281). 

2. Town in Dewas State, Central India, situated on the east bank of the Kali Sind, in 23°34’N. and 
76°29'E. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XXII p. 95). 

3. Cf. The Tdarikh Khan-i-Jahani, JNS., MS., p. 158. 

4. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 293a. 

5. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 284. 

6. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, Rampur, MS. No. 381, p. 166. Imperial Gaze tteer, vol. XXIII p. 37 
7. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 286. 
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Khan to the court of Akbar, who being pleased with him presented 
him besides other things with his own shawl. 

After some time Khan-i-A‘zam fell into disfavour with Akbar, left 
the court and began to pass a life of seclusion in the garden of his uncle 
Panja Khani. He entrusted Daulat Khan to ‘Abdur Rahim son of 
Bairam Khan, styled Mirza Khani in 984 A.H. (1567 A.D.) just after 
his daughter’s marriage with ‘Abdur Rahim! and said, “ Take care of 
this man, if you wish to rise high and to get your father’s title.”’* Daulat 
Khan soon won the favour of Mirza Khani and lived in close touch with 
him for 30 years. He was so much favoured that the Nawwab could not 
live without him for a moment. Ni‘matullah writesthat he was serving 
‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan as his librarian, when he found one day 
in 993 A.H. (1585 A.D.) that the Nawwab wrote a letter to Mian Daulat 
Khan with the following Hindi duhra on the top :— 


Olan diapee pay (Ol) sib A RT ey OL) a SIT EL 03 reebyr 
Sm wet TF are feet war 
wart am 4 aaaaa fax fer aafe ware 1 
The words of love that I have tried to describe on paper ; 
Of course. my tongue is helpless, and expression inadequate and 
hence (love) rises and falls in the heart over and over again. 

In short, Mian Daulat Khan was so dear to Mirza Khani that the 
latter used to praise him before the great men of the court like Abul Fadl 
Hakim Abul Fath Asaf Khan, Qadi Khan, etc.‘ Jahangir says that 
Khan-i-Khanan loved him as his own brother, nay even a thousand times 
better than his brother. Most of Khan-i-Khanan’s victories were gained 
through Daulat Khan’s valour and manliness.' 

Most of the attendants of Khan-i-Khanan like Mulla Shikebi Isfahani, 
Naziri Nishapuri, ‘Urfi Shirazi and Yul Quli Beg Anisi were the fast 
friends of Daulat Khan, through whom they got favours from 
Khan-i-Khanan. Yul Quli Beg praises Daulat Khan thus :—* 


cul diy p> he So cyl LR gd AF Qe Slyo - 








cow G Gay BAT ol ye ge Sa KK Gp AT OS 6 6 


The author of Ma’athir-i-Rahimi says, “‘ Ifthere had been thousands of 
Daulat Khan, he would have excelled them all in bravery.””’ 





. Cf. The Ma’athir-al-Umara, vol. Il, p. 5. 

. Cf. Ibid. 

3. Cf. Ibid., Rampur MS., No. 381, p. 168 and BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 289a. 

. Cf. The Tarikh Khdan-i-Jahdni, Rampur, MS., No. 381, p. 168. and BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 289b. 
5. Cf. Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I, p. 88. Rogers says that Jahangir did not like Khan-i- 
Khanan and so he belittles his services. 

6. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahadni, BK., MS., 529, fol. 290b 

7 Cf. The Ma’dthir-i-Rahimi, vol. III, p. 1629 
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In 986 AH. (1578,,A.D.).Mian Muhammad Khan, son of Daulat 
Khan, was bornmand two years-Jater in 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.) another child 
was born/at the fort.af Ranthambhur. This child was named Pir Khan.? 

In 9 Aceh oka 65x A.D.),.Khan-i-Khanan was. sent by Akbar to 
conquer Gujerat and to suppress the rebellion of Muzaffar Battu. Daulat 
Khan followed him there as his chief assistant. He distinguished himself 
in the wars in Gujerat.? Muzaffar Battu (Muzaffar ITI) could not prove 
himself.equal to the imperial force and fled away. The fort of Ahmadabad 
fell and Gujerat came into the possession of Akbar. Akbar raised the 
Nawwab to the position of 5000 and bestowed on him the title of A‘zam 
Khan-i-Khanan. 

After some years ‘Akbar’ ‘called Khan-i-Khanan back to the court. 
The latter appointed Datilat Khan as his lieutenafit in Gujerat and himself 
proceeded towards’ Lahore. He reached there’ in 15 days. Akbar had 
a mind to conquer Sindh, Thatta and Sihwan. Therefore, he appointed 
the Nawwab as the governor of Multan and ordered him to lead an 
expedition to Sindh. Mian Daulat Khan, who had followed him there, 
was sent with 3000%soldiers to assist the Mughal force formerly sent to 
Sihwan. On the way! he ‘met Mirza Jani, the king of Sindh, who had 
more than 10,000-soldiers..with him.* Mian Daulat Khan took a bold 
= by breaking twice the line of the enemy. with his small force and 

eated Mirza Jani Beg. Akbar honoured him by raising him to the 
rank of 2000 and the conquest of Sindh was recorded as his achievement.* 

In 1599 A.D. Sultan Danial was sent on the Deccan expedition under 
the guidance of Khan-i-Khanan. Mian Daulat Khan was all along with 
peer Bee as his chief general in the Deccan expedition. When 

waja Suhail® faced, the. imperial force with 80,000 horsemen 
comprising Romans, Abyssinians and the Deccanis and 2000 elephants 
in the vicinity of Ahmadnagar on the bank of Ban Gang (Rid Gang), 
the imperial force found itself at a great disadvantage but due to t 
strategy of Daulat Khan, the Mughals came out victorious. 

At the time when the Mughal force besieged the Ahmadnagar fort 
the Abyssinians made a night attack on the Mughals. Daulat Khan 
and his two sons Mian Muhammad Khan and Mian Pir Khan fought 
bravely, defeated the enemies and captured the fort. Pir Khan received 
a wound on his face. Thus Daulat Khan distinguished himself in the 
wars in Gujerat, Thatta (Sindh) and the Deccan. 

When Sultan Danial witnessed his skill in warfare, he asked his 
father-in-law Khan-i-Khanan to transfer Daulat Khan under him because 
he had no brave men like him in his retinue. At first Khan-i-Khanan 
1. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahani, BK. MS., No. 529, fol. 291. 

2. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 2924. 

3. Cf. The Ma’athir-i-Rahimi, vol. Ill, p. 1628. 

4. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahani, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 2930. 
5. Cf. The Ma’dthir-i-Rahimi, vol. Il, p. 1628. 
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did not agree to the proposal but at the solicitation of the ptince and his 
own daughter, he at last yielded and placed’ Daulat Khan's services at 
his disposal in the month of Safar 1009 A.H. (July; 1600 A.D.) and 
asked his son-in-law to treat Daulat Khan well, becatse he loved him as 
his own son. : ju2 OF bas 

The prince acted according to the advice of his father-in-law and 
raised him to the position of 3000" and granted him in jagir six parganas 
—Pargana Kavi from the sarkar of Gujerat, Pargana Dewal Gam, Pargana 
Kahalgaon, Pargana Nakaloor (Nakapoor) from Patna, etc.* 


When Akbar reached Burhanpir, prince Danial leaving Daulat Khan 
to help Muhammad $hah Rukh, the commandant of Ahmadnagar went 
to congratulate his father at Burhanpir on the capture of the fort of Asir. 
After some time Daulat Khan died at the age of 52 years at Ahmadnagar 
on the 28th Sha‘ban, ro1o A.H.* (11th February, 1602 A.D.) 


His body was brought from Ahmadnagar to Burhanpir and buried 
there.* His son Pir Khan constructed a lofty mausoleum and laid out 
a garden which became the evening resort of the le of Burhanpir. 
He founded a town in its vicinity and named it Ledipute.® 


Daulat Khan was one of the bravest men! of his time. Akbar was 
always afraid of his courage and chivalry. When Akbar received the 
news of Daulat Khan’s death, he said, “‘ To-day Sher Khan Sir has 
died.’ There are wonderful stories related ‘about -Daulat Khan’s 
courage and daring. 


It is said that when Akbar the Great sent Nawwab Khan-i-Khanan 
with Shahbaz Khan Kambu to suppress the rebellion of the Rana (Rana 
Partab Singh) about 986 A.H. (1578 A.D.), Mian Duulat Khan also 
followed them. One day trouble arose between Shahbaz Khan and 
Daulat Khan as a result of the violation of certain cavalry rules. Daulat 
Khan insisted on riding in front, which was not liked by Shahbaz Khan, 
who struck with a stick on the mouth of Daulat Khan’s horse. The 
latter at once drew his sword and attacked Shahbaz Khan, who made his 


1. Cf. The Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jabdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 295a. 

2. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 520, fol. 205 and RASB, MS., No. rot fol. 143. 
Jahangir says “‘ When my revered father, having taken the province of Khandesh and the fort of Asir 
returned to Agra, he left Daniyalin charge of that province and all the provinces acquired from the ruler 
ef the Deccan. At this time Daniyal separated Daulat Khan from the Khan-i-Khanan and was keeping 
him in attendance on himself handing over to him much favour and perfect affection until he died in his 
service.” Rogers—Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, p. 80. 

3. Cf. Ibid., Rampur MS., No. 381 p. 171. At the end of the 45th year, 1009 A.H. he died of colic at 
Ahmadnagar (Cf. Ma’ dathir-al-Umara, vol. Il, p. 6). Daulat Khan died in 1009 A.H. (Cf. Ma’ dthir-i- 
Rohimi, vol. I, p. 1631). 

4. Cf. Ibid., JNS., MS., p. 175. Daulat Khan died at Burhanpair in Khandesh and was buried there 
(Cf. The Ma’ dthir-i-Rahimi, vol. Ill, p. 1631). 

5. Cf. The Maéd’athir-i-Rahimi, vol. III, p. 1631 

6. Cf. The Ma’ athir-al-Umarg, vol. II, p. 6 
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escape, and complained to. Khan-i-Khanan against, Daulat Khin’s 
misconduct. Ni'matullah says that Khan-i-Khanan did not pay any 
heed to his complaint and further says that this incident was commonly 
known to everybody.!, The author of Ma’ athir-al-Umara relates this story 
in a different way, and says that Khan-i-Khanan took Daulat Khan to 
Shahbaz Khan’s es and apologized on his behalf. Shahbaz Khan 
gave Daulat Khan a horse and a robe of honour and said ‘‘ Be you the 
protagonist of the army and may you ever lead the way.””? 

Mian Daulat Khan left three children—two sons, Muhammad Khan 
and Pir Khan* and one daughter. The sons were full of promise. 
Nawwab Sipahsalari (‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- Khanan) discovered in 
them the signs of greatness even in their child and when under his 
patronage they rose to power, he used to tell them what he had felt. 

Prince Sul.an Murad showed them much favour. Prince Sulan 
Danial took them with him to the Deccan and granted them assignments, 
The prince appreciated the chivalrous deeds that they performed on their 
arrival at the fo. in the battle fought with Khwaja Suhail Habshi, 


in the siege of Ahmadnagar fort, in the night attack of the Abyssinians 
and in opposing Raji.‘ The Emperor Jahangir knowing their chivalry, 
wrote several times to Sul.an Danial to send them to the court. But due 
to their engagements they could not visit the. court.° 
Meanwhile. Miin Muhammad Khan who was deeply religious was 
so preoccupied with divine contemplation that he often the whole 
ight in prayer,.He spent his time with dervishes. He became a disciple 
of Shah ‘Abdullah She 


t. Burhanpiri. But before he could attain 
perfection,.in his mystic knowledge he went half-mad. Prince Danial 
put Shah ‘Abdullah into prison and told him to cure Muhammad Khan of 
the madness. The. Sheikh said that his disease had become incurable. 
One day Danial asked Muhammad Khan, ‘‘ Do you recognise me ? who 
am 1?” He replied, “‘ What do you mean by ‘who am 1’? There is no 
difference between you and me. I am all.’® One day he rode out of 
Burhanpir for a hunting and was separated from his companions and 
met a group of Kols and Bhils near the town of Pal’ and asked them the 
way to Burhanpair They made an attack on him. He fought bravely 
with them from morning to evening and killed twelve of them before 
he himself fell down dead. This event took place a year after Mian 


1. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahani, BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 290. 

2. Cf. The Ma’athir-al Umara, vol. Il, pp. 6-7. See this book for another story also. 

3. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahani, JNS., MS., p. 176. Nawwab Samsim-al Dawlah Shah Nawaz Khan. 
calls them Mahmid and Pirai respectively (Cf. the Md’ dthir-al-Umara, vol. Il, p. 8). 

4 Cf. The Tarikh Khdan-i-Jahdni, RASB, MS., No. 101, fol. 1444; BK., MS., No. 629, fol. 300. 

5. Cf. Ibid. RASB., MS., No. tor, fol. 144a ; BK., MS., No. 52 , fol. 300. 

6. Cf. Ibid, JNS., MS., p. 179. 

7. C£ The Ma’athir-ai Umara, vol. Il, p. 8. Pal is in Khandesh on the borders of Malwah (J. Il, 22a) 
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Daulat Khan’s death.’ Prince Danial went to the place of action but 
could not find any remains of his body. Pir Khan also went there but 
discovered only some hair of Muhammad Khan’s head! He devastated 
the lands of the Kols and the Bhils, who ‘had played this mischief not 
knowing who Muhammad Khan was. He left two sonsMian Mumrez 
Khan and Bahadur Khan. They entered into the service of their own 
uncle. 

Pir Khan was born at Ranthambor in 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.) as said 
atove. When young, he fell out with his father and with his elder 
brother Muhammad Khan to Bengal. They were received by Mansingh, 
who gave them Rs. 30,000. Under the patronage of Sultan Danial, Pir 
Khan rose to great eminence. The Prince loved him and called him his son.* 
He lived with the Prince as long as: the latter was alive. After 
Danial’s death he entered the service of Nawwab ‘Abd-al-Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan and got lucrative jagirs. 

Akbar died on Wednesday the 14th Jamadi-al-thani, rorg A.H. 
(October, 1605 A.D.) and sem gs ascended the throne on Thursday 
the 21st of the month.‘ Jahangir sent ‘Abd-al-Rahim on the Deccan 
expedition and ordered that Pir Khan be asked to visit the court. In 
the meantime Mirza ‘Ali Akbar, one of the Mughal Umara came to 
the court from the Deccan and informed Jahangir that most of the Mughal 
officers posted in the Deccan were renowned for their military prowess 
and Pir Khan, who was young and possessed all the qualities of a leader, 
was suitable to be enretied: as one of the chief courtiers, Accordingly, 
Jahangir sent Mugarrib Khan with a letter to Mian Pir Khan ordering 
the latter to proceed at once to the court. Pir Khan carried out the order 
and left Burhanpar (Khandesh) for Lahore, where the Emperor was 
camping after subduing the rebellion of Pririce Khusraw. On his arrival 
at Lahore with the children of Danial he met the Amir-al-Umara, who 
took him to the court. He was granted royal favour, and was entitled 
Salabat Khan. He'was also raised to the rank of 3000 personnel a 
1500 horse.’ So great was the emperor’s affection for him that he’ cal 
him his son.* Pir Khan accompanied the emperor, when he proceeded 
to Kabul on an excursion. On his return from Kabul to Lahore, the 

~ 








1. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahani, JNS:. MS., p. 180. Muhammad Khan died a short time ‘after ‘his 
father. (Cf. Rogers—Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, p. 89). In his 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his 
companions, got into a quarrel with some Kols near Pal and perished. (Cf. Blockmann- .' Ain-i-Akbari, 
Pp. $64). 

2. Cf. The Ma’éthir-al Umara, vol. |, pp. 716-717 

3. Cf. Ibid., vol. I, p. 717. 

4. For the chronology of Akbar’s death and Jahangir’s accession see the author's article: The 
Tdrikh Khdan-i-Jahdni-wa-Makhzan-i-Afghani--Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, July 1948. 

5. Cf. T..Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. |. p. 87. Ni‘matullah says that he was raised to the rank 
of 3000 and 2000 cavalry. (Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529b, fol. 305). - 

6. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 30sb; Rogers- The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri. 
vol. [., p. 8%. 
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r favoured him with the title of Khan-i-Jahan, second in rank 

-i-Khanan. Jahangir ordered Mulla Ahmad, the best engraver 

time, to inscribe the following verse on a ring and favoured 
Khian-i-Jahan with that ring.’ 


Atsl ~Slpa 4» Ole ou al Sysd fo lt ok wij, 


Some of the nobles of the court growing jealous of his rising 
popularity poisoned the mind of the emperor insinuating that it was 
Capalitic to bestow so much favour on an But as fortune was 
in his favour, the emperor paid no heed to their words and became 
attached to him all the more. cere ore emer ne: area 5000 

personne! and horse at the vi Rankatta, 10 miles from Agra.* 
In 1017 A.H. (April, 1608-March, r609 A.D.) trouble again arose in 
the Deccan. Towards the close of his reign Akbar had succeeded in 
establishing his authority over Ahmadnagar, but Malik ‘Ambar, an 
African, restored the fallen dynasty of the Nizam Shahi and taking 
advantage of the rebellion of Prince Khusraw, he began to capture many 
Mughal territories.* Jahangir ordered his son Sultan Parwiz to invade 
the Deccan under the leadership of ‘Abd-al-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
In spite of the attempt made by Khan-i-Khanan he could not regain 
Pies Raja Mansingh and "Sharif Khan were sent to support 
-i-Khanan but matters took an unfavourable turn. Jahangir was 
determined to go personally on the Deccan expedition. Some of the 
faithful courtiers suggested that Khan-i-Jahan, who had experience 
of the Deccan sould be sent to assist Prince Parwiz. » Khan“ -i-Jahan 
the 


Thies put his own turban 
eving Jaina He started for the 


on he head, ~ akin, him to get 





1. Cf. The Tdrikh Khan-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 305. 
2. Cf. Rogers—The Tuzub-i-jahdngiri, vol. I, p. 139. 
3. Malik ‘Ambar wasa very industrious and talented Minister of Ahmadnagar. He was famous in the 
history of the Deccan for his revenue reforms as was Raje Todar Mal in the history of Northern India. 
He reinforced the army and trained the Marathas in the tactics of guerilla warfare. For his biography 
see the author's article ‘ The Tdrikh Khdan-i-Jahdni-wa-Makhzan-i-Ajghdni '—Islamic Culture, Hyder- 
abad, April, 1948, p.!140. 
4. Cf. The Téarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, RASB, MS., No. 101, fol. 150. 
s. Jahangir says, ‘I consulted with the Amirs and loyal men, and told them to represent whatever 
entered into anyone’s mind. My son Khan-i-Jah4n represented that in-as-much as so many Amirs had 
been despatched for the conquest of the Deccan, it was not necessary for me to go in person. If he were 
ordered, he himself would go and attend on the prince and would if it please God, perform this duty 
while serving him. Those words were approved by all those who were loyal. I had never contemplated 
separation from him, but as the affair was an important one | perforce gave him permission, and ordered 
that as soon as matters had been arranged he should return without delay, and should not remain more 
than a year in those regions.” (Cf. Rogers the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. I, p. 161). 
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Deccan on the 7th Dhi-al-Qa‘dah, ror8 A.H. (the 22nd January, 1610 
A.D.) with 2000 troops and many famous nobles, and passed through 
the fort of Nurwar’ and the town of Sironj.2 They reached Burhanpir 
on the 17th Muharram, t1o1g A’.H. (the 1st April, 1610 A.D.)? 
Khan-i-Jahan after staying at Burhanpir for 7 days and paying the 
soldiers two months’ pay in advance started for Malkapur, where Prince 
Parwiz was engaged in quelling the rebellion of the Bargis. Khan-i-Jahan 
would have reached there by the 4th of Safar, but his advance was checked 
by the Bargis. He had not gone far when his men had to encounter 
20,000 Bargis. As the strength of the enemy was the greatest on the 
right flank Khan-i-Jahan posted his uncle Khidr Khan,‘ the manager 
and ‘ vakil’ of the army, on the right. The Bargis with 5000 soldiers 
attacked Khidr Khan. Ni‘matullah witnessed that a young Barg 
attacked ‘Isa Khan bin Fath Khan with a spear and in return ‘Isa Khan 
attacked him with a sword. ‘Isa Khan, who was pursuing the assailant, 
faced another Barg, wounded him and several others and returned. 
Sheikh Faid, brother of Sheikh Yisin, shot an arrow, piercing the right 
arm of a Barg, who ran away with the arrow still pierced in his arm. 
In the meantime Khidr Khan attacked the Bargis, who fled away. After 
a while the Bargis finding the men of Mirza Fathpiri indolent attacked 
them with 30 foot and 2 horsemen. Mian Khidr Khan at once came to 
their rescue and the Bargis, killing two or three young Afghans, fled 
away. Khidr Khan pursued the Bargis for a great distance and killed 


1. Nurwar lay on the right bank of the river Indus 44 miles south of Gwalior City ['Ain-i-Akbari (j) 
II, 190]. 

2. Sironj is situated on the direct route between the Deccan and Agra, 24° 6’ N. and 77° 43’ E. in the 
estate of Tonk, Rajputana. (Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XXIII, p. 39). 

3. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Jahani, BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 316. Jahangir says, “On Tuesday, the 17th 
Dhi-al-Qa‘da, he was free to go. I presented him with a special gold embroidered robe of honour, a special] 
horse with a jewelled saddle, a jewelled sword, and a special elephant. I also gave him a yak-tail (tuman 
tugh). I appointed Fida Khan, who was one of my faithful servants, and to whom I gave a robe of honour 
and a horse and his expenses, promoting him to the rank of 1000 personnel and 400 horse, original and 
extra, to go with Khan-i-Jahan in order that if it were necessary to send any one to ‘Adil Khan, I also 
gave leave to go with Khan-i-Jahan bestowing on him a horse, a robe of honour, and money. Of the 
Amirs a nd soldiers who had been appointed with ‘Abdu’ llah Khan to the duty of beating back the Rana 
men such as Raja Bir Singh Deo, Shuja‘at Khan, Raja Bikramajit and others, with 4000 or 5000 horse, 
were nominated to support Khan-i-Jahan. I sent Mu‘tamad Khan with the announcement that I had 
made him a sazawal (one who urges on others), and that he was to act along with Khan-i-Jahan in Ujjain. 
Of the men of the palace, I sent 6000 or 7000 horse with him, such as Saif Khan Barha, Haji Uzbeg, 
Salamullah ‘Arab, brother’s son of Mubarak ‘Arab, who had in his possession the province of Jutra (?) 
and Darful (?) and that neighbourhood and other mansabdars and courtiers. At the time of giving them 
leave I gave each one an increase of rank and robe of honour and money for their expenses. Making 
Muhammad Beg pay-master of the army, I provided him with 1,000,000 rupees to take with him. I sent 
to Parwiz a special horse, and to the Khan-i-Khanan and other Amirs and officers who were appointed 
to that Subah, dresses of honour.” Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. I, pp. 161-62. 

4. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahaéni, RASB, MS., No. 101 fol. 151. Dewal Gaon, a town in the Buldana 
district, Berar, is situated in 20° 1‘ _N. and 76° 5’ E. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XI, p. 277). 

9* 
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some of them. But the imperial force unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Deccanis sustained severe losses. These skirmishes took place at a 
distance of about 6 miles from the main force of Prince Parwiz. 
Khian-i-Khanan sent his sons Mirza Darab and Mirza Erij to 
Khan-i-Jahan and he himself with Asaf followed them, Khan-i-Khanan 
came and took him to Prince Parwiz, who was encamped at the Balaghat. 

Next day after the arrival of Khan-i-Jahan, the Mughal force 
proceeded to crush the rebellion of Malik ‘Ambar Chappu. At Dewal 
Gam! they suffered a set-back due tothe scarcity of food, water and an 
It was the month of ‘ sawan.’ Due to the drought the prices of articles 
went up very high. The people of the locality also suffered along with 
the Mughal army. The Dargis oppressed the people very much. 

In the meantime ‘Ambar Chappu sought for peace. Khan-i-Khanan, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Mughal army, tired of wars, agreed 
on condition that all the parganas from the Balaghat to Ahmadnagar 
(Jalna, Mungi, Patan, etc.) which were in possession of' the Mughals 
during the time of Prince Sultan Danial be restored to the Mughals.* 
Peace was concluded and Prince Parwiz returned to Burhanpir after 
appointing his own jagirdar at the parganas of the Balaghat. 

No improvement was effected in the situation and the generals accused 
each other of bad plans and defective strategy. Khan-i-Jahan accused 
‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan of treason and offered to feconquer 
Mughal territories in the Deccan including Bijapur, in two years, if the 
emperor would give him 30,000 men and place him in chief command, 
and added that he would not show his face to the servants of the court 
if he failed in the enterprise.4 Impressed by his reports and promises 
Jahangir gave him the command in the month of Rajab, 1o1g A.H. 
(September, 1610 A.D.) and sent Mahabat Khan to recall Khan-i-Khanan, 
who had left Burhanpir for Agra on the 7th of Rajab, 101g A.H. 
(September, 1610 A.D.). With Khan-i-Jahin as the chief commander, 
the Mughals assumed the offensive in full vigour. During his generalship 
the affairs of the Deccan were managed in such a way that the people were 
happy and prosperous. Men,who had been dispossessed of their jagirs, 
got them Back® 

But though Khan-i-Khanan had been removed, the jealousy and 
wrangling among the ‘ Umara’ remained as before and matters did not 
improve. The command was therefore given to Nawwab Khan-i-A‘zam 


1. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdni Rampur, MS. No. 381, p. 185. 
2. The price of one maund millet rose to Rs. 27/-. 
Do flour to Rs. 40/-. 
Do oil to Rs. 80/-. 
and so on. Other articles and a bundle of grass cost Re. 1/- (See Tarikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdni, Rampur, MS. 
No. 381, p. 185). 
3. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 319. 
4. Cf. The Wéagi‘dt-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, vol. V1, p. 323. 
s. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahani, Rampdr, MS. No. 381, p. 185 
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who reached Burhanpir on the 2nd Rabi'-al-Awwal, 1020 A.H. (the 5th 
of May, 1611 A.D.) and took over the charge. Khan-i-Jahan began to 
spend his days with Prince Parwiz and received a robe of honour and 
horse, etc., from Jahangir.* 

After the rainy season, in order to punish ‘Ambar Chappu and his 
followers, J ir ordered ‘Abdullah Khan, the governor of Gujerat, 
to proceed with his force to Daulatabad by the western route and Prince 
Parwiz by the eastern route north of Daulatabad. 

According to the royal command Prince Parwiz and Nawwab 
Khan-i-A‘zam left Burhanpir for Daulatabad on Thursday night, the 
19th Sha‘ban of the year 1020 A.H. (17th October, 1611 A.D.). When 
they reached the village of Malkapur, Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan took leave 
of the prince and proceeded towards Ruhankhira® in order to punish 
a party of the Bargis (Marathas), who were plundering the ple in 
the parganas of Khandesh. He punished them and returned tothe prince. 

On the report that Ya‘qab Khan.Habshi and Adam Khan with a 
party of Marathas about 20,000 strong were descending from the Balaghat 
and wanted to attack the countries of Khandesh and Berar, Nawwab 
Khan-i-Jahan with Mansingh and others started to punish the rebels. 
In spite of the fact that the main narrow pass of the Balaghat was blocked 
and fortified by the Bargis, Khan-i-Jahan was determined to force his 
way to Daulatabad through the Balaghat. One of the landlords of that 
area agreed to lead the imperial force across by another and easier route. 
That day the Nawwab himself was in the vanguard, Raja Mansingh in 
the centre and Raja Suratsingh and the Amir al-Umara drew up the 
rear. They crossed the Balaghat and marched towards Daulatabad to 
crush the rebels as it was prearranged that ‘Abdullah Khan and 
Khan-i-Jahan should converge at Daulatabad at a fixed time and attack 
the enemy on both the ,flanks. 

Fortunately for the Deccan rebels it rained so heavily that the royal 
force under Khan-i-Jahan was held on the way for two or three days. 
The Bargis encircled the Mughals and devastated the surrounding 
regions. Khan-i-Jahan could not reach Daulatabad in time. At a place, 
34 miles from Daulatabad he was informed that ‘Abdullah Khan had 
reached Baidapur, 6 miles from Daulatabad, and finding himself unequal 
to the strength of the Bargis under Ya‘qab Khan, had departed after 
heavy losses, and that ‘Ali Mardan Bahadur* with his two sons Mirza 
Bahadur and Mirza Barkhurdar (Khan-e-‘Alam) and his nephew who had 
formed the rearguard, had been wounded and taken prisoners by the 
enemy. This report spread dissension in the Mughal camp. 


1. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Khdan-i-Jahani, JNS., MS., p. 207. 

2. Cf. Ibid., JNS., MS., p. 207. 

3- A person attending ‘Ali Mardan observed, ‘‘ Victory is in the hand of God.” ‘Ali Mardan replied 

“Truly victory is with heaven (God) but the bettle is for man.” (Cf. The Wagi‘dt-i-Jahdngiri—Elliot, 
vol. VI, p. 343 n.) 
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The spirit of discord and envy was dominating the Mughal chiefs. 
They feared the enemy less than the success that might be achieved 
by any one of their rivals. Khan-i-Jahan was for battle but the others 
differed from him. All the chiefs suggested to him to return and not to 
proceed towards Daulatabad, where the enemies were in large numbers 
and had forced ‘Abdullah Khan to retreat. But Khan-i-Jahan was firm 
in his determination and said that they did not stand in need of 
‘Abdullah’s help. Raja Mansingh reminded him of the strength of the 
Bargis and of the possibility of their daily reinforcements and farther 
added that if things took an unfavourable turn, there would surely be 
dissension in the army. Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan told Raja Mansingh 
that he might please himself, but he was bent upon opposing the enemy. 

Meanwhile it was reported that Khwaja Abul Hasan with about 
6000 soldiers was encamped at the passage of Tarattum Patiala and for 
fear of the enemy could not advance and join the force of Khan-i-Jahan. 
At the same time a letter also came from Khwaja Abul Hasan requesting 
Khan-i-Jahan to devise a way for uniting the forces of both of them. 
On the suggestion of Méansingh, Khan-i-Jahan proceeded towards 
Tarattum Patiala, which was only 24 miles from his camp. After three 
days’ march Khwaja Abul Hasan with his men joined Khan-i-Jahan. 
One night the Bargis attacked the Mughal force under Khan-i-Jahan 
but his advance guard Birsingh Bundela killed some of the Bargis, 
arrested others and drove the rest. Next morning all the chiefs suggested 
to Khan-i-Jahan to return, because Khan-i-A‘zam the chief commander 
of the Mughal army was not taking any interest in the campaign. 
Khan-i-Jahan replied that he would not return by his own will. 
Thereupon Raja Mansingh and Khwaja Abul Hasan wrote to the 
— that they might be called back. During this ‘time ‘Adil Shah 

akhni sued for peace. The army was called back, and the campaign 
was abandoned. A treaty wasconcluded and Prince Parwiz with his men 
returned to Burhanpir in the month of Muharram, 1021 A.H. (March, 
1612 A.D.). 

Khwaja Abul Hasan reported to Jahangir that if proper precautions 
had been taken and the two forces fully co-operated the campaign would 
have been successful. Jahangir observed : ‘‘ Affairs in the Deccan were 
in a very unsatisfactory state, in consequence of the bad generalship 
and want of care of Khan-i-A‘zam and a defeat had been suffered by 
‘Abdullah Khan.”? Jahangir wanted to lead an expedition to retrieve 
the position, but Khwaja Abul Hasan remonstrated and so the emperor 
resolved to send Khan-i-Khanan agzin.” 

Khan-i-Jahan was appointed the governor of Berar in place of Mirza 
Rustam. He left Burhanpir on Friday, the 2nd Rabi‘-al-Awwal, 1021 A.H. 
(3rd April, 1612 A.D.) and reached Elichpir, the capital of Berar on 
the 19th of the same month. Jahangir sent him presents and ‘Nasihat 


“y. Cf. The Waq'idt-i-Jahangiri, (Elliot, vol. VI, p. 333). 
2. Cf. Ibid, (Elliot, vol., V1, p. 334). 
E—10 
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namah-i-Jahangiri’ and added some more Mahals to his jagir of Elichpar.? 
Khan-i-Jahan established himself at Elichpir, and passed in enjoyment 
one year and nine months (from Rabi‘-al-thani, 1031 A.H. to Dhilhijja, 
1022 A.H.). 

Jahangir desired to see Khan-i-Jahan and a letter was written to him 
with the royal signature that as the affairs of the Deccan were the direct 
concern of Khan-i-Khanan he should proceed to the court, and that if 
he would make delay, no letter woul be written to him again. On 
receiving the letter he consulted his Chief Secretary Bhagwan Das, who 
suggested to him that he should take permission from the prince and 
Khan-i-Khanan and added that it would have been better if he would 
have waited for a month as the season of the autumnal crops was 
approaching. He wrote to Khan-i-Khanan, who asked him to wait till 
he received the reply to his letter written to Jahangir.? Some of the selfish 
nobles insinuated the king that Khan-i-Jahan did not like to come to 
the court because he had not performed his task well. A royal mandate 
was issued for his return from Elichpir to Thanesar in order to chastise 
the rebel Kols and Bhils.* 

Accordingly Khan-i-Jahan came to Burhanpir and from there 
proceeded towards Thanesar onthe gth Safar, 1023 A.H. (11th March, 
1614 A.D.)* He took up his residence in the strong fort there 
and engaged himself in administering justice and in redressing the 
grievances of the distressed. All the assignment-holders came and paid 
homage to him. When he had passed a year and seven months at 
Thanesar, the prince wrote to Jahangir that Khan-i-Jahan might be 
allowed to attend him. Jahangir sent his instructions through a messenger 
post-haste. The message was that he should proceed to serve under 
Prince Parwiz. Khan-i-Jahan started from Burhanpir on the 27th 
Sha‘ban, 1023 A.H. (the 22nd September, 1614 A.D.) and reached there 
in the month of Ramadan.® He entered the service of Prince Parwiz. 
Often after ‘Asr prayers he used to play polo with the prince and witness 
with him the fight of elephants. He stayed there for nine lunar months. 
During this period he was several times remembered by Jahangir through 
letters. 

Once Nir Jahan suggested to him that since he was so eager for the 
companionship of Khian-i-Jahan and since the latter’s services were no 
longer required in the Deccan he should be called and asked to apprise 
the emperor of the real position of the Deccan affairs, and someone else 
might, if the situation in the Deccan so demanded, be sent instead. 
Accordingly the emperor issued a ‘farman’ about Khan-i-Jahan. On 
the receipt of the royal order the prince and Khan-i-Khanan wrote to 

1. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, JNS., MS., p. 21 4b. 
2. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 333. 
3. Cf. Ibid., 
4. Ibid., Bk., MS., No. 529, fol. 334). 
s. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 335b. 
10* 
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Jahangir that his services were still required in the Deccari. Jahangir 
again wrote that he should he sent at once and that after discussion of 
the Deccan affairs with him he would be sent back. On the 4th 
Jamadi-al-thani, 1024 A.H. (the 21st June, 1615 A.D.) Khan-i-Jahanm took 
leave of the prince and encamped near Kala Chabutra and next pitched 
his tent at Sarai Bihari Das. On the next day he started for Ajmir, where 
the emperor was camping. When he reached near Chittaur, it rained 
heavily but he did not stop and after twenty-two days’ journey covering 
a distance of 800 miles, reached Ajmir. Prince Khurram sent one of his 
chief attendants to receive him. At the royal order Asaf Khan, Nawwab 
Mahabat Khan and others went to receive Khan-i-Jahan, who had pitched 
his tent in the vicinity of Ajmir near the tombof Shah Madar.’ Nar Jahan 
sent to him various kinds of fruit and Jahangir a portion of his own meal. 
After the ‘Asr prayers Jahangir, like Akbar, used to stand at his ‘ Jharoka ’ 
and from there he used to have a look at his army and subjects. When 
he saw Khian-i-Jahan Lédi he raised his head and cried out ‘ Baba 
Khan-i-Jahan Liédi! Are you well ? Come near.”* Khwaja Abul Hasan, 
the Bakhshi took him to Jahangir according to the Mughal custom. 
Jahangir embraced him and kissed his forehead. Khan-i-Jahan presented 
the king with four pieces of ruby of the pomegranate shape and five grains 
of pearl, which were the ‘ khiraj’ of the country and one hundred gold 
coins.* Jahangir put him the following questions : 
(1) What is the reason of your retreat from the Balaghat in your 
first campaign ? 
(2) Why did not the reinforcement under ‘Abdullah Khan reach 
you in the second campaign ? 
(3) What is the situation in the Deccan like and what is the nature 
of Khan-i-Khanan’s activities ? 
Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan explained to him what had happened. 

One of the courtiers criticised Khan-i-Khanan and suggested that 
as long as he would be there, the Deccan campaign would not be successful 
as he was not performing his duties sincerely. Khan-i-Jahan supported 
the cause of Khan-i-Khanan and said that he was sincere and just in his 
affairs. The antagonists had been too strong to be suppressed. It required 
time. Jahangir said that ten years had elapsed since the Mughal force 
was engaged in the Deccan and a large amount of money had already 
been spent on this account but there was no progress. It meant that 
Khan-i-Khanan was not working properly. Prince Khurram interrupted 
and said that if he were allowed to proceed from Gujerat and Sultan 
Parwiz from Burhanpir to the Deccan, the Deccan could be conquered. 


1. Bahauddin Sheikh Madar was the founder of the Mad§ria sect in India. He lived in the time of 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur. (Cf. Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 364). 

2. Cf. The Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 339. 

3. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 340. Jahangir says that Khan-i-Jahan presented as an offering 
1000 mohurs, 1000 rupees, 4 rubies, 20 pearls, one emerald, and a jewelled ‘phul katara,’ the total value 
being 50,000 rupees. (Cf. Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngin, p. 297). 
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Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan replied that Sultan Parwiz was the heir and had 

ged in the Deccan for some years past and his atialiq 

anan was making the utmost effort to conquer the Deccan, 

: eye there would cause dissension and disunity. It was 

ey were not successful and they were not equal to the task ; 

s hoped that the following year they would come out successful. 

Jahangir presented him with an ‘Iraqi horse, received from Shah 

‘Abbas-al-Husaini of Persia. Sultan Khurram had requested Jahangir to 

give him that horse but in vain. Its price was 90,000 tiimin (Rs. 21,000). 

It was very beautiful, strong and of a good stature and was perhaps next 
only to the horses of Rustam and Amir Hamzah.! 

On the 8th of the month of Shahrewar, Khan-i-Jahan took his leave 
of the emperor for proceeding to the Deccan. Jahangir presented him 
with a robe of honour, a special elephant and a special sword.” In the 
Deccan there were 330 mansabdars, 3000 ahadis, 700 horse from the 
Umags, and 3000 Dalazak Afghans, 30000 cavalry, and Rs. 3,000,000 
in the treasury and an efficient artillery and war elephants.* At the request 
of Khan-i-Jahan, Shahbaz Khan Lédi was raised to the mansab of 2000 
personnel and 1ooohorse.* At the request of Khurram Jahangir increased 
the mansab of Khan-i-Jahan by 1ooo personnel and horse, thus making 
it 6000 personnel and horse in total and bestowed on him an ‘Iraqi horse 
in 1026 A.H. (1617 A.D.). 

In 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.) Darab Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan, and 
Khan-i-Jahan entertained Jahangir. Khan-i-Jahan’s invitation was 
accepted by the emperor. From the presents of Khan-i-Jahan, Jahangir 
accepted one pearl, bought for Rs. 20,000 with other rarities to the value 
of Rs. 13qf600.* 

Khan-i-Jahan was in charge of the city and fort of Agra and of the 
whole district. But after the rainy season, when Jahangir started on a 
hunting expedition for Kashmir, he took Khan-i-Jahan with him and 
entrusted his work to Lashkar Khan, who had recently come from the 
Deccan.*® 

In 1029 A.H. (1620 A.D.) Khan-i-Jahan Lédi fell ill due to excessive 
drinking and from that time onwards he gave it up.’ While Khan-i-Jahan 
was in Kashmir with Jahangir the latter gave him ‘ Inch,’* a beautiful 
village in Kashmir. Khan-i-Jahan entertained the king and presented 


. Cf. The Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 345a. 
Cf. Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. 1, p. 290. 

Cf. Ibid., vol., I, p. 299. 

Cf. Ibid., vol. I, p. 299. 

. Cf. Ibid., vol. II, p. 80. 

. Cf. Ibid., vol. II, p. 81. 

. Cf. Ibid., vol. Il, p. 165. 

. Cf. Ibid., vol. I p. 172. 

This ‘Inch’ may be ‘ Yeach’ Pargana of Stein 190-91. 
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gifts to him. Jahangir says, “1 chose a trifle in order to please him.’”* 
In 1620 A.D., when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan-i-Jahan 
was appointed governor of Multan and the emperor bestowed on him 
precious gifts of honour. Sayyid Hizabr Khan was raised to the position 
of 500 personnel and 200 horse and ordered to follow him. Ma. : Shafi‘ 
was appointed Bakhshi and newswriter to the Subah of Multan and Ray 
Bhawal was made head of the artillery. During his governorship 
Qandahar was besieged by Shah ‘Abbas of Persia in 1622 A.D. He 
reported the matter to Jahangir who was in Kashmir at that time. 
Jahangir and Nir Jahan quitted the place immediately and began to 
make preparations for the campaign. The emperor sent Khwaja 
Abul Hasan, the Diwan, and Sadiq Khan the Bakhshi, in advance to Lahore 
to collect the royal force there and to proceed to Multan. Khan-i-Jahan 
got instructions not to face the enemy before the arrival of the 
reinforcements under Shahryar.* Many of the Deccan Amirs were sent to 
his help. Asalat Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan was promoted to the rank of 
2000 and _ 1000 horse.* Shah ‘Abbas captured Qandahar after a siege of 
40 days. Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar and 
Khan-i-Jahan was ordered to make arrangements at Multan for the 
expedition. It is said that many Afghans from near Qandahar came to 
him at Multan and declared their desire to serve under Khan-i-Jahan 
on condition that every horseman and each foot soldier would be paid 
five tankas and two tankas respectively. They were ready to supply 
the Mughal force with corn at 5 seers a rupee and to conquer the 
countries for them. But Khian-i-Jahan refused their assistance on the 
ground that their attachment to him would not be liked by Jahangir.* 
In the meantime matters changed and the imperial plan was frustrated 
by the refusal of Shah Jahan to go on that expedition. He_suspected 
that during his absence from the capital, Nar Jahan and Asaf Khan 
would do their best to push the claims of Shahryar for the throne. 
Mu‘iz-al-Mulk was sent to Multan to call Khan-i-Jahan. He came 
back with the son of Khan-i-Jahan Lédi, namely Asalat Khan and 
informed the king that he was seriously ill. Nawwab Samsamu’d-Dawlah 
Shah Nawaz Khan, the author of the Ma’athir-al-Umara says that 
Jahangir ordered Khan-i-Jahan Lédi several times to return from Multan 
but he did not do so. So the king himself wrote adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sir in spite of his enmity would, after so 
many requests, have obeyed.® The delay was due to his serious illness. 
On his recovery he came from Multan, paid homage to the king and 
presented rooo gold coins and a ruby of the value of Rs. 10,000, a pearl 


1. Cf. Rogers—-The Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri, vol. II, p. 172. 
2. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 233-34- 

3. Ibid., vol. Il, p. 245. 

4. Cf. The Ma’athir-al-Umara, vol. 1, p. 720. 

5. Cf. Ibid., vol. I, p. 720. 
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and other jewels. Khan-i-Jahan was appointed the commandant of the 
fort of Agra and placed in charge of the treasury. 

In 1623 A.D. the villagers and cultivators on the other side of the 
Jumna near Mathura had taken to plundering. Khan-i-Jahan was sent 
to chastise them. He crossed the river and made a hot attack on them 
Many of them were slaughtered : their women and children were taken 
prisoners and much booty fell in his hands. 

When Prince Khurram rebelled against his father, fled to the east 
and marched up to the border of Orissa in 1624 A.D., Prince Parwiz 
and Mah&bat Khan were ordered to make provision for the security of 
the Deccan and then march towards Allahabad and Bihar so that if the 
governor of Bengal was unable to prevent the advance of the rebel prince, 
they might be there to oppose him. Khan-i-Jahan was ordered to proceed 
to Agra to watch the turn of affairs and to act as the occasion might require. 
On the death of Khan-i-A‘zam, Khan-i-Jahan was appointed the governor 
of Gujerat. When Mahabat Khan was appointed the governor of Bengal, 
he acted as the vakil of Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpir.? 
Khan-i-Jahan informed Jahangir that ‘Abdullah Khan had abandoned 
Shah Jahan and forwarded Shah Jahan’s letters of submission to Jahangir, 
who granted him pardon. 

Prince Parwiz died at the age of 38 on the 6th Safar, 1035 A.H. (the 
28th October, 1625 A.D.). Jahangir was very deeply grieved by the 
death of his son and appointed Khan-i-Jahan the sole authority over the 
Deccan affairs. Ya‘gab Khan Habshi, who was second to Malik Ambar 
in the Deccan, sent a letter of submission to Khan-i-Jahan, who assured 
him of safety and sent his officers to bring him to Burhanpir. Murtada 
Nizam-al-Mulk II in alliance with Fath Khan, son of Malik Ambar 
appointed Hamid Khan, an Abyssinian slave, his commander-in-chief 
and took hostile measures against the Mughals. Khan-i-Jahan placed 
Lashkar Khan in charge of Burhanpir and marched to Khirki to frustrate 
Hamid Khan’s attempt. Hamid Khan persuaded him to accept three lacs 
of huns as annual tribute and in return to cede all the conquered country 
of the Balaghat as far as the fortress of Ahmadnagar, to Nizam-al-Mulk. 
The revenue of the Balaghat country amounted to 55 crores of ‘ dams.’ 
He considered it advantageous for the state to make peace with. the 
Deccanis who were not easy to conquer. It is said that he thought it 
prudent to win over Nizam-al-Mulk to his side by this act of kindness. 
But Nawwab Samsamu’d-Dawla remarked that the stigma of a bad name 
remained with him.* Jahangir remarks ‘‘ Shame upon this faithless man, 
who forgot his duty and bartered away such a territory for three lacs of 


1. Cf. Rogers—The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. II, pp. 294-95 ; and the Iqbal Namah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, 
VI, p. 408. 

2. Cf. The Ma’dthir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 721 ; and the Iqbal Namah-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI p. 418. 

3. Ibid. 
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huns |’ However, Khian-i-Jahan ordered the commandants of the 
various forts in the territory of the Balaghat, to evacuate their posts for 
the agents of Nizim-al-Mulk and repair to Burhanpir. Most of them 
complied with the order and withdrew to the Deccan capital; but 
Sipahdar Khan, the commandant of Ahmadnagar refused and boldly 
replied to the agent of Nizim-al-Mulk ‘‘ Take possession of the country ; 
for it belongs to you ; but I will not surrender the fort without a royal 
farman.’’? 

During this time Mahabat Khan rebelled, fled from the court and 
joined Shah Jahan at Junar.* Jahangir bestowed his title ‘‘ sipahsalari ’. 
on Khian-i-Jahan.* Soon after Jahangir died on October 28, 1627 A.D. 
and his descendants began to fight for the throne of Delhi. On getting 
information of his father’s death Shah Jahan, being in no position to 
force his way through the government of Khan-i-Jahan who refused to 
follow him, made a detour through Ahmadabad (Gujerat) and Ajmir 
(Mewar) and came to Agra and ascended the throne on the rst 
Jamadi-al-thani, 1040 A.H. (the 31st July, 1630 A.D.). He had before his 
accession sent Nithar Khan to Khan-i-Jahan with the news that he was 
confirmed in the governorship of the Deccan. But Khan-i-Jahan sent 
back Nithar Khan without any definite reply because he believed that 
Shahryar or Dawar Bakhsh was more likely ultimately to succeed. 
Besides he wastold by Darya Khan Rohilaand Fadil Khan, the dewan of 
the Deccan that as Dawar Bakhsh had been declared emperor by the 
army and Shahryar, the son-in-law of Nir Jahan declared himself 
emperor at Lahore, Khan-i-Jahan should also aim at the crown, because 
he was a man of great power and would find numerous and strong 
adherents. He did not take the side of any prince in the contest. He 
tried to gain power and waited for the final result of the contest. 

During the interval of three years between the death of Jahangir 
and the accession of Shah Jahan, Khan-i-Jahan taking advantage of his 
position as governor of the Deccan, and of his having numerous adherents, 
left a small force at Burhanpir under the command of one of his relatives, 
Sikandar Dotani, and proceeded with a large force to Mandu with the 
intention of taking possession of Malwa, which was governed by Mir 
*‘Abd-al-Razziaq Muzaffar Khan. He got what he wanted. But when 
the news of Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne became known to all, 
he was abandoned by some of his Rajput supporters, namely Raja Gaj 
Singh, Raja Jai Singh and other distinguished officers.’ Many chiefs 





1. The Iqbal Namah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI. p. 434. Khafi Khan says the bribe offered was six lacs of 
pagodas. Muntakhabul Lubab, p. 411. 

2. The Iqbal Ndamah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI, p. 434. 

3. The Ma’ athir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 721. 56 miles north of Poona Town. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. 
XIV, p. 239). 

4. Ibid., vol. I, p. 722. 

5. The Padshah Nama, (Elliot, VII, p. 8). 
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wanted to support him, but finding him unwilling, deserted him.’ The 
proclamation of Dawar Bakhsh proved to be only stratagem adopted by 
Asaf Khan in favour of Shah Jahan. Khan-i-Jahan repented for his 
refractory conduct when he was informed of the death of Shahryar, the 
imprisonment of Nir Jahan, the murder of Dawar Bakhsh and finally 
the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne of Delhi. 

When Shah Jahan heard how Khian-i-Jahan Lédi had humiliated 
his messenger Nithar Khan, he sent Mahabat Khan and his son 
Khan-i-Zaman, the governor of Malwa to punish the refractory governor 
of the Deccan. Khan-i-Jahan in the meanwhile wrote a letter to Shah 
Jahan humbly explaining how difficult it was to support him against 
the will of Jahangir and Nir Jahan, who had resolved to place Shahryar 
on the throne. But now that his accession was an accomplished fact 
he did not hesitate to obey his commands. He was thus pardoned, 
confirmed in the governorship of the Deccan and ordered to return at 
once to Burhanpir.4 He was directed to recover the country. The 
result was that he was recalled to the capital and replaced by Mahabat 
Khan. He was appointed to the governorship of Malwa. Dow says that 
Shah Jahan was not sincere in his pardon which he promised to 
Khan-i-Jahan. His pride revolted at the indignities offered him by Lédi 
and he resolved to punish him? at the proper time. 

In the second year of the reign, when Khan-i-Jahan, after chastising 
Jujhar Singh, came to Agra, he was treated by the emperor with cold 
politeness. The emperor remarked on the strong contingent, which he 
had brought with him to the capital and told him not to keep so much 


force under him. Several parganas of his 7 were taken away from him 
i 


and given to others.* But ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori says otherwise : “ The 
emperor paid little heed to the reports and observations about his 
improper conduct, and for eight months passed no censure upon him. 
He still continued moody and discontented, and ready to listen to the 
incitements and suggestions of mischievous men.’”* Though he was 
subjected tono punishment beyond the loss of office, yet for a great general 
and brave man it was more than a punishment that he was deprived of 
his power and force and disparaging remarks were freely made against 
him by the courtiers. This made him moody and discontented and he 
found no pleasure in the life of the court. One night Mirza Laghkari, 
son of Mukhlis Khan told the son of Khan-i-Jahan that they would be 
imprisoned in a day or two. Khan-i-Jahan shut himself up with his 
sons and 2000 Afghan adherents in his quarters. Shah Jahan asked 
1. The Ma’athir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 723. 


2. Khan-i-Jahan Ladi was left in possession of the government of Malwa (Ma’dathir-al-Umara, vol. I, 
Pp. 723). 





3. Dow—History of Hindustan, vol. TI, p. 130 
4. The Ma’ ithir-al-Umara, vol. 1, p. 723. 
s. Elliot—History of India, vol. VII, p. 8. 
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Asaf Khan the reason of Khan-i-Jahan’s absence from the court. Islam 
Khan was sent to him to inquire. Khan-i-Jahan begged for a letter of 
safety as he pe the a displeasure. Shah Jahan issued 
him the letter of assurance and Khan-i-Jahan visited the court. Asaf 
Khan tried to console him but nothing served to allay his suspicions. 
“ His friends at court, however, acquainted him with the fact that there 
was a resolution formed against his life, and he resolved to make his 
escape, or to die in the attempt.” The rumours of his intended arrest 
upset his equanimity and forced him to leave Agra after eight months. 
In October, 1629 A.D. Asaf Khan, the father-in-law of the emperor, 
informed Shah Jahan that Khan-i-Jahan was preparing to fly. Shah 
Jahan, who was not inclined to go back on his promise of forgiveness, 
decided to wait on events.” On the night of the 27th Safar, 1039 A.H. 
(the 7th October, 1629 A.D.) Khan-i-Jahan collected all his troops, placed 
his women-folk in the centre on elephants and rushed through the city 
with his kettle-drums beating, accompanied by twelve of his sons, his 
nephew Bahadur and 2000 veteran er When passing through 
the Hatyapul Gate, he humbly exclaimed, “O God, Thou knowest that 
I fly for the safety of my honour ; rebellion is not my intention.”* The 
same night the emperor ordered Khwaja Abul Hasan to pursue the 
fugitive. He started next morning. Khan-i-Jahan was stopped by the 
swollen river Chumbal. He could not swim across the stream, and all 
the boats had been carried down by the current. In the midst of his 
anxiety he was overtaken by the vanguard of the Mughal force in the 
vicinity of Dholpur, 35 miles from Agra. The Afghans posted themselves 
on the rugged and difficult ground on the bank of the river and resolved 
upon battle. A fierce engagement took place in-which his sons Husain 
and ‘Azmat and son-in-law Shams with his two brothers, Muhammad 
and Mahmid, the grandsons of ‘Alam Khan Lédi and sixty chief 
adherents (like Bhikan Khan Quraishi) were killed. Khan-i-Jahan Lédi 
also inflicted much loss on the Mughals. Raja Pirti Singh Rahtor and 
Khan-i-Jahén were engaged in a hand-to-hand contest and separated 
after inflicting wounds upon each other. He thought it safe to escape. 
Placing his wives and daughters on elephants, entrusted to some of his 
favourite servants, and with his two sons and a few followers he plunged 
into the swollen river and managed to cross it. Many horses and Saale 
fell into the hands of the — forces.® 

The Mughal vanguard did not, at first, venture to follow the 
fugitives, but when they were joined by the main body under Khwaja 
Abul Hasan, they collected boats and renewed the pursuit next day. 





1. Dow, Alexander—History of Hindustan, vol. III, p. 132. 
2. The Ma’ dthir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 724. 

3. Ibid, p. 725. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cf. The Padshah Namah, Elliot, vol. VII, p. 9. 
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While the pursuers were collecting boats, Khan-i-Jahan got sufficient 
time to evade imperial forces under Bikramajit, the eldest son of Jujhar 
Singh. He was then able to make his way. through Gundel-Khand into 
the wild and woody country of Gondwana, whence he escaped to the 
country of his old ally, Burhan Nizam-al-Mulk. Here he was joined by 
Sikandar Dotani and lal Khan, jagirdar of Balapair. He was received 
warmly by Nizam-al-Mulk, who placed him in charge of the pargana of 
Bir, gave him money for expenses and nominally assigned to him some 
land belonging to the Mughals with instructions to conquer them. 

The emperor expressed great umeasiness at the escape of 
Khan-i-Jahan and said, ‘If Bikramajit had not thus connived at his 
escape, he would have been either taken prisoner or killed.”* The serious 
nature of the situation was not lost upon Shah Jahan who realized that if 
Khian-i-Jahan succeeded in forming a confederacy of the southern powers 
and himself took the lead of their combined armies, it would be difficult 
to retain the southern provinces of the empire. In dealing with the rebel 
Afghans, Shah Jahan had to take account of the three southern kingdoms 
of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkunda, which, though jealous of each 
other, could on occasion form alliances to repel the Mughals. Experience 
had also shown that the Marathas, whose leader was Jadu Rai at that 
time could not safely be neglected. Things now took such a serious 
turn that the emperor not only sent his best available troops but also 
started to take the field in person at the head of a great army in 
Rabi‘-al-Awwal, 1039 A.H. (October, 1629). Shah Jahan halted at 
Burhanpiir and divided his army into three detachments—one under 
Khwaja Abul Hasan was despatched to Dhulia* to command the route 
for supplies from Gujerat and to threaten Ahmadnagar from the north- 
west, while the main force was concentrated at Dewalgaon in the south 
of Berar ready to attack from the north-east. A third detachment was 
sent towards Telingana, north of Hyderabad State. 

Dow says, ‘‘ The sudden arrival of the emperor with such great force 
was, however, premature for the affairs of Lédi. He had not yet been 
able to unite the armies of his allies, nor to raise a sufficient force of his 
own. The terror of the imperial army had made each prince unwilling 
to quit his own dominions lest they should become the theatre of invasion 
and war. They saw thestorm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to break; and when they wereafraid of all quarters, they took no effectual 
means for defence. They were, besides, divided in theircounsels. Ancient 
jealousies and recent injuries were remembered, while the good of the 
whole was forgotten. Distrust prevailed, indecision and terror followed 
and the unfortunate Lédi, in spite of his activity, his zeal and abilities, 

1. Situated in Hyderabad State. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. VIII, p. 239). 

2. Cf. The Padshah Namah, Elliot, vol. VII, p. ro. 

3. District Khandesh, Bombay. It is situated 35 miles north of Chalisgaon in 20° 54’ N. and 74° 47’ E. 
(Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XI, p. 337). 
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found but small ground on which he could rest his hopes.’’! 

When Khian-i-Jahan was at Rajauri near the town of Bir (Hyderabad 
State), he sent his men to collect revenue, a difficult task because of 
the famine which had broken out seriously in Gujerat and the Deccan. 
He was expecting help from Mugarrib Khan, commander of the 
Ahmadnagar force at Jalna, east of Aurangabad. Khan-i-Jahan passed 
the rainy season at Rajauri. At the close of the rains A‘zam Khan started 
from Dewalganw about 60 miles south of Burhanpir, to attack 
Khian-i-Jahan before the arrival of reinforcements from Mugarrib Khan 
who had left Jalna (Aurangabad) for Dharwar? in the Balaghat east of 
Ahmadnagar. A‘zam Khan, crossing the Ban Ganga river reached 
Pipalnir, 12 miles from Bir and instructed Saf Shikan Khan Razwi, the 
commandant of the fort of Bir ‘‘ to manouvre his force on Khan-i-Jahan’s 
flank, so that he might think this small force to be the whole of the royal 
army, and refrain from moving away.’’* Saf Shikan did accordingly and 
‘Aziz, son of Khan-i-Jahan advanced to attack him but seeing the royal 
force approaching under the generalship of A‘zam Khan fell back in 
disorder to his father, who finding his retreat cut off, made up his mind 
to make a stand. He sent away the elephant litter with his women-folk 
towards the north-west to Siu-Ganw, about 40 miles north-east of 
Ahmadnagar and rallied his troops. He sent his nephew Bahadur Khan 
Lédi against one of the smaller Mughal detachments under Bahadur Khan 
Rohila. A desperate struggle followed in which the Mughals were first 

ut into confusion but were reinforced by small detachments—led b 

uslim and Hindu chiefs—Raja Bihar Singh Bundela, Raja Jai Singh 
Sipahsalar Khan, etc. No less than six chiefs of rank intioiing Bahadur 
Khan Rohila fell on the imperial side. After a preliminary success, the 
Afghans lost heart on the approach of the main Mughal force under 
A‘zam Khan and fled from the battlefield. ‘Abdul Hamid Lahéri 
recognizing the chivalry of the Afghans says, “ At this time, when many 
of the imperial officers had fallen, and the result seemed doubtful, the 
favour of heaven fell upon the royal forces.’’* Inthe flight Bahadur Khan 
was wounded and killed by Paras Ram, a servant of Raja Bihar Singh. 
His head was set up over the gates of Bir as a warning to others. As the 
Mughals were tired of the long journey, they pursued the Afghans only 
for 6 miles on that day and killed many of them. Khan-i-Jahan escaped 
with his ladies and a few followers. He hastened north to Baidapur, 25 
miles west of Aurangabad passing through Siu-Ganw in the hope of 
taking refuge at Daulatabad. Darya Khan joined him on the way.® 
A‘zam Khan sent a detachment in pursuit of the fugitive before he 
followed with his main force of 20,000 horse. Darwesh Muhammad with 


1. Dow's History of Hindustan, vol. Ill, p. 138. 

2. Situated in 15° 27’ N. and 75° 1° E. Bombay, (Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XI, p. 315). 
3. The Padsha Nama, Elliot, VII., p. 13. 

4. Ibid. 

5. The Ma’ athir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 728. 
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a party of pursuers captured the female elephant, left behind by the 
ladies of Khan-i-Jahan and made a number of Afghans and their women 
prisoners. Khan-i-Jahan came to Daulatabad, e he was asked by 
his men to assume kingship, but he refused to do so at such a critical 
moment. At this Bahlil and Sikandar deserted him.* 

The resourceful general A‘zam Khan proved more than a match 
for Khan-i-Jahan, who was driven from place to place round Daulatabad 
till his Maratha and Muslim supporters left him in despair. 

Shaihji Bhonsla withdrew his Maratha support from Ahmadnagar 
after the murder of his father-in-law Jadu Rai and offered his services to 
A‘zam Khan. Nizam Shah shut himself up in the fort of Daulatabad. 
The affairs of Nizim Shah were desperate. He applied for peace. He 
was asked to hand over the rebe! and so Khan-i-Jahan was afraid that 
expediency would get the better of friendship. Khan-i-Jahan attempted 
a diversion by sending his best general Darya Khan with 1000 men 
north-west to make raid on Andol, Dharan-Ganw, about 25 miles east of 
Chandor? and north-west of Aurangabad. The scarcity of provisions 
was increased by the presence of troops round about Daulatabad. On 
the approach of ‘Abdullah Khan with a Mughal force, Darya Khan 
turned back to the Balaghat. A‘'zam Khan finding food and fodder scarce 
about Daulatabad marched with Shahji Bhonsla towards Dharur to 
chastise Mugarrib Khan and Bahlil and they were driven out to 
Daulatabad via Bir. 

Overwhelmed by the defeat of his allies, the destruction of the 
country, the calamities of famine and pestilence and insecure position, 


Khian-i-Jahan in concert with his chief adherents Darya Khan, Ajmal 
Khan Tarin and Sadar Khan and his regen 3 sons resolved to escape 


to the Punjab an the hope of obtaining some help from the disaffected 
north-western Af, tribes, who were at that time up in arms. With 
this intention he left Daulatabad for Malwa and crossing the Narbada 
reached the outskirts of Ujjain. But the emperor, having anticipated 
such a movement on the part of the rebel, had taken the necessary 
precautions and sent detachments chiefly under ‘Abdullah Khan and 
Muzaffar Khan Barha to guard the routes. They went on pursuing the 
fugitives from place to place including spots like Dibalpur, Ujjain, 
Mandisor, etc., in Malwa and the mountain passes. Therefore 
Khan-i-Jahan was not able to reach that country and turned right from 
Siron where he seized fifty imperial elephants and proceeded to 
Bundelkhand in the hope of receiving help from his old friend 
Bikramajit. When he had received timely warning from Shah Jahan 
he instead of assisting him opposed his further march. A strong 
engagement followed on the 17th Jamadi-al-thani, 1040 A.H. (the 12th 
December, 1630 A.D.) in which four hundred Afghans including Darya 


1. The Ma’ dthir-al-Umara, vol. 1, p. 728. 


2. 20° 20’ N., 74°15’ East. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. X, p. 166°. 
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Khan and two hundred Bundelas were killed. Bikramajit was handsomely 
rewarded for his services and was entitled Jagraj. 


Khan-i-Jahan fled, but it was to accumulate misery. He was greatly 
distressed by the death of Darya Khan. He was followed closely by the 
royal force under Muzaffar Khan. On their approach he sent off some 
of his wounded Afghans with the little baggage that was left and himself 

repared to face the enemy in the country of Bhander (north-east of 
bans) In the sharp contest that followed many fell on both sides. 
an-i-Jahan Lédi was wounded and his son Mahmiid was killed. He 
fled to Kalinjar. His twenty elephants fell in the hands of the Mughal 
force. He was attacked by Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of Kalinjar 
fort. Many Afghans were killed. Khan-i-Jahan’s son Hasan and 22 
imperial elephants which the Afghans had captured at Sironj fell into 
the enemy’s hand. 


Khan-i-Jahan escaped and traversing about 20 ‘kos’ reached that 
day the pool of Sahimda, north of Kalinjar on the river Ken.’ Foiled 
in his attempt to escape to a safer place and having lost his relations and 
frierds in battle, he resolved to make his last stand there against the 
Mughals, commanded by Muzaffar Khan and ‘Abdullah Khan. He 
addressed in a pathetic speech his remaining followers and asked them to 
make off as best as they could. A few determined to stay but many filed. 
He was overtaken by the advanced Mughal forces under Madhu Singh. 
Men who live violently, vividly and emotionally often die suddenly. 
Khian-i-Jahan alighted from his horse and fought desperately. In 
the midst of the contest Madhu Singh pierced him with a spear and 
before Muzaffar Khan’s approach he cut Khan-i-Jahan and his dear 
sons ‘Aziz and Ajmal Khan Tarin and Sadar Khan to pieces. Their heads 
were sent to the emperor at Burhanpir. ‘‘ The heads of the rebels were 

laced over the gate of the fort.’”"* Khan-i-Jahan’s head was buried in 
bis father’s grave at the order of the emperor and the following line 
indicates the date of this event® 


Ty Obit j1 WU y Tas 





Vet. 


Khan-i-Jahan’s son Farid was arrested and imprisoned. Another of 
his sons Jan-i-Jahan fled and took refuge in Sahendra with the mother of 
Bahadur Khan. He was brought to court and imprisoned. ‘Alam and 
Ahmad had fled, and went after some time to the court. “‘ But none of 
his sons ever prospered.’’* ‘Abdullah and Muzaffar Khan got favours 
and honours for their services. 


1. See Blochman —‘Ain-i-Akbari, vol. 1, p. 505. 
2. Cf. The Padshah Nama —Elliot, vol. VII, p. 22. 
3. Cf. The Ma’athir-a!-Umara, vol. 1, p. 730. 
4- For his other sons see Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, p. 569. and for his family see the Tdrikh 
Khdan-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, foll. 345-348b and RASB, MS., No. 101 foll. 164a-165b. 
F—11 
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_ Thus ended the career of this brave Afghan soldier who had for three 
years strenuously defied the royal efforts to subdue him. 


S. M. IMamMuppIN, 


1. Cf. Beales’ Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 151; and Bevridge—The —S vol. 
I, pp. 68, 152 and. 154. 

2. Cf. Bevridge—The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. Il, p. 211 and the Padshah Nama, I, Part IL, p. 349. 

3. Cf. The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri (Rogers), vol. I, p. 89. 





A HISTORY OF BAHRAM SHAH OF GHAZNIN 


(Continued from p. 91, ‘Islamic Culture’ Jan. & Apr. issue, 1949) 


(13) Bawrim versus THE GHURIDES 


TH Ghurides claimed their descent from the cruel Dahhak, who 
was killed by Faridiin. Their first Muslim ancestor was Shansab 
(hence they are called the Shansabaniya rulers) who had been 
converted to Islam by Hadrat ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph. He occupied 
Ghir! and his descendants ruled there uninterruptedly, till the Ghuride 
ruler Muhamniad b. Siri manifested a refractory spirit and refused 
allegiance to Mahmid Ghaznawi, who captured him and appointed his 
son Abi ‘Aliin his place. After him his nephew (brother’s son) ‘Abbas 
b. Shith ruled over Ghar and revolted against Ibrahim, the grandson of 
Mahmid. Ibrahim captured him and appointed his son Muhammad in 
his stead, who was later succeeded by his son Qutbu’d-Din Hasan. His 
son ‘Izzu’d-Din Husain, who had been to India for trade, returned to 
Ghaznin after his escape from storms. Mas‘id III (son of Ibrahim) liked 
him very much and he made him his vassal at Ghir. This Husain® 
had seven sons and with them Bahram Shah was engaged both in peace 
and in wars. The eldest son was Fakhru’d-Din Mas‘iid, who ruled over 
Tukharistan (capital Bamiyan), apparently after 511/1117/18, when 
Bahram had shut himself up at the time of his brother Arslan’s attack. 
The second son Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad became the ruler of Ghir 
province (capital Firizkoh) and was the first Ghuride to take for himself 
1. From Raudatus-Safa (1915, vol. WV.» 6.) we know that Shansab had obtained a written order 


from Hadrat ‘Ali to occupy Gbur and order was preserved by his dynasty till the time of Bahram 
Shah of Ghaznin. 


2. There is much difference of opinion about the correct name of this ruler and also about that of his 
son ‘Alau’d-Din Husain. Even Professor Browne calls this ruler as Hasan and not Husain (vide J. R. A. S. 
Oct. 1902, p. 852 and its note). But, in fact, both were Husain :— 


(a) Nizami ‘Arddi, the court-poet of ‘Aldu’d-Din Husain, calls him Husain, Be son of Husain, in 
his Magila II, story I. 


(b) ‘Alau’d-Din himself gives these names in his own verses which we quote here but will discuss later. 
eam Crem Stl Cem AS oe et Stn es anih sé 





CV che oh els aT fee tl Come a oe 


For full details about these names see my essay in the Ma‘4rif, July, 1940. 
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the title of Maliku’l-Jibal or ‘‘ the King of the Mountains,’’ This prince 
had, according to Ibn-Khaldin (Tr., vol. VIII, p. 1), favoured (not 
actually helped with forces) Arslan against his brother Bahram. In spite 
of this enmity, Bahram gave his daughter to this prince, most probably, to 
strengthen their mutual relations.’ 

From Firishta (p. 55) and Subh-i-Sddiq (Bkp. MS.., vol. ITI, f. 1112b) 
we learn that Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad, having made himself secure 
at Firiizkoh, desired to take Ghaznin and when Bahram knew of his 
intentions he (Bahram) invited him there. But Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 51.) 
says that Muhammad b. Husain along with his staff {including his brother 
Saifu’d-Din Siri, cf. Firishta, p. 55), came to Ghaznin of his own accord, 
showing that he was coming just to pay him obeisance, but in reality 
desiring to capture Ghaznin.? There is still a different version* that 
Muhammad came to Ghaznin arnoyed with his brothers and that Bahram 
made him his courtier and it was then that he was married to the daughter 
of Bahram. At any rate, it was only after his admittance to Bahram’s 
court, as several historians have recorded, that one day Muhammad was 
found dead (of poison) and this was believed to have been done at the 
instigation of his father-in-law. 


(14) First capture oF GHAZNIN BY THE GHURIDES 


Saifu’d-Din Siri,* who had been on the personal staff of his poisoned 
brother, escaped from Ghaznin and returned to Firizkoh. There he 
collected large hosts and along with his younger brothers Bahau’d-Din 


Sam and ‘Alau’d-Din Husain he started for Ghaznin to avenge the death 
of Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad. When Bahram Shah heard this he fled® 
to Karman,*® a place between Ghaznin and India but in the dependency 
of Ghaznin itself. So, without any encounter, they occupied the capital 
in Jumada I, 543 (September, 1148).? Then Saifu’d-Din Siri occupied 
the capital under the title of ‘‘ Sultan,’’-—the first Ghuride to assume such 
a title. 





1. For these details see Firighta, pp. 54-55. 


2. Ibn-Khaldin (Tr. vol. yay ay gives the date of Muhammad's arrival at Ghaznin as 543/1147-48 
and I think it would have been in beginning of that year, because some months must have elapsed, 
after his death, for bringing fresh army from Gbir and then capturing Ghaznin in Jumada | of the same 
year. Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306) gives the date of his arrival as 12 years after 1135 ; i-e., A.D.1147. 


3. Daulat-i-Ghaznawiya, p. 389, ll. 6-7. 


4. In the India Office MS., No. 931, Sayyid Hasan’s verses have “ Shari "instead of “ Sari ; ” soalso in 
Ibn Khaldan (ibid.). 


5. The writer of Subh-i-Sadiq (Bkp. MS., vol. III, f. 1112b) says that Bahram had gone to India 
when (ii: his abserfte) Sari occup1 aznin. 


6. The writer of Mu‘jamu’l-Buldan (vol. IV, p. 266) says :— 
cc a aged gl pl dary! fae Ape el ge angll Oy aie Cy dae Lag OLS” 
In Elliot’s History, vol. II, p. 221, the footnote reads :— 
“‘ (This) Karmdn is in the Bangash country, between Kabul and Bani.” 
It was, however, inhabited by the Afghans, as Firishta (p. 50) and Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 62) say. 
7. For these dates and details see Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 51) and Firishta (pp. 50, 55) respectively. 
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(15) Recaprure or GHAzNin sy BanrAm 


When Siri found himself secure on the throne of Ghaznin he sent 
back his younger brothers and faithful courtiers to Firizkoh. He treated 
the people of Ghaznin with consideration and trusted them, but they, 
on the other hand, did not like him in place of their own old ruler Bahram. 
In this connection we shall give a summary of the statement given in the 
Tabagat-i-Nasiri (Raverty, pp. 440-445) :— 

hen storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the roads and 
passes of Ghir were blocked by snow! and the people of Ghaznin 
were aware that it was impossible for the troops or succour to reach 
Ghaznin from the side of Ghir, they despatched letters, secretly to 
Bahram Shah, saying, ‘‘ throughout the entire city and parts around, 
only a handful of the forces of Ghir remained with Siri, the remaining 
were the servants of the Mahmidi dynasty. It behoveth the Sultan 

Bahram) not to let the opportunity slip and he should repair to 

znin with all possible haste.”” Bahram Shah, accordingly, marched 
from the side of India (Karman) and unexpectedly made a night attack 
upon Siri, who, along with his vizier Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Misawi and a 
few Ghurides, fled away, till he was captured in the precincts of Sang-i- 
Sirakh (the Perforated Rock—near the Helmand river) after a short 
encounter. After all possible insults Siri and his vizier were gibbeted 
at Pul-i-Yak Taq (the One-Arch Bridge) and hung therefrom. 

Here we quote verses from a panegyric of Sayyid Hasan, giving some 
very important and hitherto-unknown details about this event :— 


gon eels oly abe ty GUT AT ee OF janine 2T oie J o> 


39} SN OF gay 4 Any U2 
723 0 jy 9 re eg SS od 9 ahh 
AS 3h ATE AT OF Got Td 
ppl de pu gm AT ce Adee Gyr j 
ye Sais Us 23,9 O92 Clb y hel & 
a> pat Aw Sy dele eae 
Ply oe yl te QS Leh act pl 
Fela g BL a. 4 WAR den 
rel dpeK cp la gare pl yaols ala 
B Oke Gla he cai ay eT a 
Seo coal oF We te 2 on) 


PF oT 4S OT AS ole lpm sig Loe 
959) Fed CEH eds Gly 
cya yo BL Gh aT acels J 
9 SF cycigy ole oye Aeciygd jl ge 
Doge) dcag 92) gmdrry cud) Glay gle a 
abe jl opi sul p (ease old Oty ge 
do jl tdF acd op! ge GGG OT ate 


Gye jl as tgS 6 Act all 3 alin 
PF shee tdloge thy silan S osje4, 
DLs by gee Dlje Gy lay oF at y 
cee hg te pad jh Se dle 4 


1. This victory, as we shall know, was effected on the 12th May, 1149, when no snow was expected 
to have been near Ghaznin, though it might have been towards Ghar, because of its very high altitude. 


F—12 
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SG 9 TAH O92 S51 aT dee Sly 
Fe BF OT i py Hy 
99 salt Srp pol 9 Lie tlse 
29% Sig laigs ge elo sip ee 
Pr ded go Syl AE hNjI OST 
Satay ee ee Aj! Oj 
193} Shee eae TY A SGI Oe 
ted pE OLS g0e 5! CIL Ole AT 
po jl detyay Aye 9d GS 
jam Jo o~) (pole. Slyo sols a5 
29 (se ST Ogzeee tinge Oj e535 ge 
P99) a9 Kiey ato 9 09S 9 GE 9 Lae 
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Dla 5ST Se} dljasl cal SK 99 
BIls - Sy Sk os ja) oye 
KS TES oy col ae aI Us 
I ab Gai 9 Chie ole BT age 
OT Spree agl bn Sy lailpe ra uf 
Ac ged Aeilljar 6 digl ae Ee 4. 
acces alg wl cra sry - 3? 
die eS nin 6 Joke We js 
Ob ae ale SI) xg bg le 2K 
Ojsl ne Seen Le OF gjlé VL 4 
EF Manly lye cal 9S ph ye ole 
A heal rar GT p98 2p sia Fly; 
Oleng 72 Se seGaF Ogre gesisil, Oke 


PASI OL opr a Shae bare SW pla dhol one Salat y sl pj 
These twenty-six verses contain the following important points : 

(a) The 11th and 15th verses show that Bahram Shah, who had 
gone towards India and stayed at Karman—a place between Kabul 
and Bani—came back via Kabul to re-occupy Ghaznin. 

(b) From the verses 21 and 22 it is evident that Bahram Shah had 
at hand the Indian armies, whose commander-in-chief was ‘Ali Abi 
Sihl and not Husain or Ibrahim ‘Alawi, as Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 51) 
and Ibn-Khaldin (Tr. vol. XIII, p. 2) say. 

(c) We understand from the verses 16-19 that Bahram Shah was in 
the centre of the army and his three sons (1) Samau’d-Daula Mas‘iid 
(2) Mui‘zzu’d-Daula Khusrau Shah and (3) Mu‘inu’d-Daula 
Shahirshah were commanding various regiments. The poet praises 
Khusrau Shah for mace-wieldirg (verse 18), although we know from 
the Adabu’l-Harb (p. 34) that he was skilled in spear and arrow. His 
title ‘‘ Mu‘izzu’d-Daula’’ is certainly more authentic than 
‘““Mu‘inu’d-Daula ”’ (as given in the Tabagat *—Raverty, p. 111, |. 
15) or ‘‘ Zahiru’d-Daula ”’ (as given by Firishta, p. 52) 

(d) In the 2oth verse a reference 1s made to Bahram’'s (1) vizier 
and (2) ambassador, whose names, as the poet says and as we shall 
see later, remind him of those of the holy Prophet. 

(e) If it is not an exaggeration, it is to be believed that Saifu’d-Din 
Sari was paraded round the city of Ghaznin on an ass, as the 8th verse 








1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 72a-75a. 
2. But on the same page, in line 12, it is Mu‘izzu’d-Daula. Cf. Adabu’l-Harb, p. 52. 
12* 
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shows and not on a mule, as Professor Browne says in his Literary 
History of Persia, vol. 11, p. 306. 

(f) From the 12th and 13th verses it is clear that the two bodies 
(i.e., of Siri and his vizier Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Misawi? were 
gibbeted on an arch. The same poet again refers to it in a quatrain :— 

deet Oe Aa & gj! 5b s det Oly shy j opt 

(g) The most important point is the exact date of this victory given 
in the 14th verse, i.e., the 2nd of Muharram . - 4 sa 3 

A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 12th of May, 1149). This exact day and date 

is not found in any history known so far. 4 

When Siri was hanged his head was sent by Bahram $hah to Sultan 
Sanjar who had then been at Ray with his nephew Mas‘id® b. 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah (d. Rajab 1, 547/October 13, 1152). Onthis 
occasion Fakhru’d-Din Khalid of Herat, a great Ruba‘i-writer and a 
friend of Sanjar composed ® the following quatrain :— 


4io,s1 Ge foe we ae» Aboy9! GB cote aT YI 
woyt Ble & Se ~ ils 2h ple ep ple @ 5! 59 


“4. Ibn-Athir (XI, p. 51) calls him Sayyid Mahiyani. In Muhammad Yosuf’s Muntakbabut- 
Tawarikb (Bkp. MS., f. 318a) he is named as Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Masa and he is said to have been seated 
on a camel. 

2. British Museum MS. No. 4514, f. 133 b. 


3. Ibn-Athir (XI. p. 51), Ibn-Khaldin (Tr. XIII, p. 2) and the writer of Subh-i-Sadiq (III, f. 1112 b) 
give this date as Muharram 544, but it is not given in any history known so far. This day, according to the 
calendar, is Thursday, but it might have been possibly a Friday. Sayyid Hasan, who gives this date 
was himself present at Ghaznin on this occasion. From Lubabu'l-Albab (II, 287) we know that he had 
been amongst the grandees of the court of Sari and when he was captured by Bahram at this time and was 
to be punished by him, he improvised this quatrain :— 

AG Stee gm i jl pt Se AL CAS fe 4 ols Jl 
AL Se 52 UG) pt Ab BOS ab Sy pT he AT gi oj 

Bahram then forgave and made him one of his courtiers. 

4 The date of this occasion as given in the Rahatu’s-SudGr (pp. 174-175) is 543, Sha’ban (December, 
1148) which must be wrong, because the poet Sayyid Flasan could b wienes Ge meuniere Bad 
in 544/1149 and it was then only that Sari’s head could be sent to Sanjar at Ray. The writer of the 
Rahatu’s-Suddr (pp. 175-176) further commits mistake in saying that Sanjar fought with ‘Alju’d-Din 
Ghiri one year after the murder of Sari (i.e., according to him, in 544/1149), because Nizimi ‘Arddi, 
who was a in this battle, gives its date ag S4q/t152 in the last stories of his 3rd and 4th 
Magé§las. Fasihi also gives this date in his Mujmal. See also Raverty’s note on p. 348 of the Tabagit. 

5 An elegy on his death was written by Sayyid Hasan in the form of a tarji’-band and its “ repeated 
verse ’6.-- . ‘ : 

ott » SIMI ue j) ant d Oyen tf 3 Spe Ope An ol 
The writer of Subh-i-Sadig (III, f. 1020 b.) has been mistaken in thinking that this elegy had been 
written by that poet on the death of Mas‘id III of Ghaznin. 

6. India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS. II, p. 1070. It is in the Rahatu’s-Suddr (p. 175) that this 
quatrain has been assigned to the poet Farid-i-Katib, otherwise the following histories show that it 
belonged to Khalid :— 

Tarikh-i-Guzida (Habibganj) ; Raudatu’s-Safa (IV, p. 112); Khulasatu’l-Akhbar (f. 218 b); 
Haft-Iqlim, lines 16-17 of f. 247 b (of No. 724 in Ethe’s Catalogue of India Office, I, p. 423). 
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In this quatrain ‘Sam ”’ to whom allusion is made was Bahau’d-Din 
Sam, the brother of Siri and the father of Shihabu’d-Din Muhammad 
Ghiri, the famous invader of India. This Bahau’d-Din Sam, who started 
to take revenge for his “ martyred” brothers Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad 
and Saifu’d-Din Siri (apparently just on hearing the murder of the latter), 
died? of small-pox at Kidar—a place in the territory of Ghir—on his 
way to Ghaznin. 


(16) Sreconp Capture oF GHAZNIN BY THE GHURIDES 


On the death of Bahau’d-Din Sam his younger brother, Alau’d-Din 
Husain (later known as “ Jahan-Siz” or the ‘ Brulemonde ”) ascended 
the throne of Ghir. He now thought of wreaking vengeance on Ghaznin. 
He composed a quatrain, which runs as follows :— 

pe Sy tae wee ge SK I) lee We a hae! 

eam Cem ph Cee Se Stn os mil wet 

With a firm determination he began tocollect large armies from Ghar 
and Ghurjistan and made all possible preparations. When he heard 
of his intention, Bahram Shah, too, began to collect large hosts both from 
Ghaznin and from India.* At length ‘Alau’d-Din Husain moved from 
Ghir and Bahram Shah led his troops through the district of Garmsir 
by way of Rukh-khaj (Arachosia) and Tikinabad and came to Zamin-i- 
Dawar.* There ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had already reached, so Bahram 
despatched envoys to him saying, “‘ Go back to Ghir and be content with 
your ancestral possessions ; you have not the strength to resist my forces, 
because I have brought 200 war-elephants and thousands of cavalry.” 
And ‘Alau’d-Din’s reply was, “* If you have brought elephants (fils) I — 
brought the kharfils (being the two warriors of Ghir, o— (+ > 
the Sather of bx nm tl band another war’ 3+ ); but God 
knows, indeed, you are in the wrong in that you have put my two brothers 
to death, and I have not slain any person belonging to you. But have 








1. For these details see Firighta (p. 55) and Raverty’s Jabaqat (pp. 347-350). Ra’ , in his note on 
p. 348, adds that Sam, having seated Sart on the throne of Ghecnin. was on his way to Ghar when 


be died of inflammation of b ae homes ( Jamegs Ly pe ET to some, a tumour or small-pox, according to 


others). I think he died in the illed, i.e., in 544/1149, because the —. 
just cited above, shows that Sart's m sumer was followed ten by the death of this Sam. Hence 


545 (1150) given in they ple «<* y »(Bkp. MS., f. 163 b.) is not correct. 

2. Subh-i-Sadiq (III, f. 1112 b.). In Ydsuf’s Muntakhab (f. 318 a) the Second hemistich is 
a nl ner OS P. But the whole quatrain could be found in gt eke tT, Mh! 
(Kabul, 1315), p. 52. 

3. Although no history records that at this time Indian princes hel Bahram, yet a verse from a 
poem by ‘Aliu’d-Din GhGri on his subsequent victory says so, but I think the Indian forces, at least, were 


with Bahram. The verse is 1) Uly_9 Gut) po 2,5 55 4 29,5 om Ul) get) ane aa S nad soy 


4. Elliot's history, vol. II. Garmsir—a narrow tract of country in Sistan along the lower course of the 
Hindmand (Helmand) Rukhkhaj—a dependency of Sistan, situated on the Hi (p. 578). (Raverty 
says on p. 350 n. that it is a small tract of country in the district of Bust). Tikinabad is a large city of 
Garmsir, between Ghaznin and Ghar (p. 578), and Dawar is on the right bank of the Helmand, apo 
miles to its west (p. 576). Firighta (page 55, |. 18) says that Dawar is in the precincts of Ghar 
dependency of Qandhar. 
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you not heard, what the Almighty God says (Qur’an, Bani Israil, 33) ? 
Fy gente OF asl Je FG yas AG lade aly) Ulam i Cagllie JF + 9 
“And if any one is slain wrongfully, We have given his heir authority 
(to demand qisas or to forgive) ; but let him not exceed the bounds in 
the matter of taking life ; (for) he is helped.”’ 

When the envoys returned, both the armies prepared for battle. 
*‘Alau’d-Din Husain called unto himthe two phalawans (the above- 
mentioned kharfils), who were famous in Ghir for their extraordinary 
valour and prowess, and said to them:—‘' Bahram $hah had sent a 
message, saying that he would bring elephants against us and I have 
replied that if he brought elephants (fils) 1 would bring the kharfils. 
This day you must each knock down an elephant.’’ They both kissed the 
ground and retired to their posts ; and, at a place Korah-baz, the two 
armies were drawn up. When the battle began, both these warriors 
dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats-of-mail, and entered the 
fight. When the elephants of Bahram Shah made a charge, each of the 
warriors attacked an elephant ; and creeping under the armour of the 
animals, ripped open their bellies wit nives. Kharfil-Sam-Banji 
remained under his elephant, who rolled upon him, till both perished 
together. Kharfil-Sam-Husain knocked down his elephant to the ground, 
extricated himself and mounted his horse again. 

When ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had put on the armour and was ready for the 
fight, he sent for a surcoat of red satin, which he put over his armour. 
When he was asked why he did so, he saidthat it was to prevent his men 
seeing his blood and thus feeling discouraged in the event of his being 
wounded. 

It was the practice in the armies of Ghir for the infantry to protect 
themselves in Battle with a covering, called‘ Karoh,’ made of a rawhide, 
covered thickly on both sides with wool or cotton. This defensive covering 
used by the Ghurides in this battle, protected them like a wall, as no 
weapon could pierce it. 

After the battle had begun, Daulat Shah, the eldest son of Bahram 
Shah, with a body of cavalry and an elephant charged the centre. 
‘Alau’d-Din Husain instructed his foot-soldiers to open their rank of 
* Karohs,’ till Daulat Shah and his retinue were surrounded on all sides 
and were all slain. When this great warrior of the age, as the writer of 
Subh-i-Sddiq (III, f. 1113 a) calls him, was killed, the army of Bahram 
Shah fell into disorder and gave way. Even Bahram $hah could not with- 
stand this great shock and failed to keep his ground. ‘Alau’d-Din 
then pursued from stage to stage, as faras a place knownas Jésh-i-Ab-a 
Garm ! (the jet of hot water), near Tikinabad, where Bahram Shah 
collected his forces and for a second time gave battle, but was defeated 


1. Cf. Daulat Shah's biography (Browne's edition, p. 75), recording O!y4 SI ,k S52, of. also 
Enc. Britannica (XI, ed. XI, p. 918), which says that the battle was fought “ on the bank of the Helmand,’’ 
referring to the first encounter. 
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and put to flight, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznin. ‘Alau’d-Din 
Husain followed him in fierce pursuit and at Ghaznin, Bahram Shah was 
defeated for the third time. This defeat, at last, totally shattered the 
— of Bahram Shah, who had then ro alternative but to get back to 
ndia. 


PLUNDER OF GHAZNIN 


The writer of Tabagat-i-Ndsiri further adds that ‘Alau’d-Din Husain 
then burnt the whole city of Ghaznin, for seven days,! and from the 
blackness of the smoke all these days appeared as_ black as night ; and 
from the flames raging in the burning city, lights appeared bright 
like the day. Plunder and massacre went on, till all the men that were 
found were killed, and the women and children were made captives. 
He then ordered that the remains of the Mahmidi Sultans should be 
taken out of their graves and burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmid, 
Mas‘iid and Ibrahim. Nizaimi ‘Aridi, the court-poet of ‘Alau’d-Din 
Husain, also refers (second Madgila, first Story) to the fact, though with 
a slight difference :— 


cel sheet oneal oy Cnet Le gal ually Wall “Ae lle sig Lad g 
Dh pad the 90 OT Rell AT cy gare talga Ke 9 ok jo HiFi} ATs Creag! 
9 Ol 335 » 2 <5, 9! ng jleokt ole Ola. » cs, CN 5E 4 dee Ks 9 ong 
Srpet Ale 9 dg0F SylEly onze ppd 6 OT aS y sidg: 03,5 Ys lee! yt 
“é ** OS OS sell 3 Grgrmmse a 
On the eighth night (preceding the day) when the city was entirely 
desolated and burnt to ashes its inhabitants were massacred. ‘Alau’d-Din 


Husain improvised the following verses in his own praise, which he gave 
to the minstrels to set to music and sing before him :— 


ee Sipe okt ge aS sil? Ole 
cee pl ee pd He 
pi pn cle OSI» ge 
mile 2S Gj ta dl 
pK Ope poh pile ane 
onze boll J pay Ol» 
1. The writers of Subb-i-Sadiq (III, f 1113a), Nigaristan (Bkp. MS., 


234), etc., say that this 
plunder and devastation continued for seven days and nights incessantly, But bn-Athir (XI, p. 62, as 
tollowed by Browne also in his vol. II, p. 306) records three days only. 


2. Prof. Browne's statement (vol. II, p. 306) that Bahram Shah had, by thistime, died three years back, 


is not correct, in view of the fact that a court-poet cannot forget such an important event of his patron's 
career. 
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Ely cm AS ge elisa 'ng sly wT Ky 

Mele ing OL Ole tah A OL Oly pth 

In the second hemistich the Brulemonde refers to his direct descent 
from ‘Abbas (the fourth ancestor), whose uncle Abi ‘Ali (and not 
father) had the proud recognition by Mahmiid Ghaznawi in the vassal- 
age of Ghir. The sixth and seventh verses show that he (‘Alau’d-Din) 
wanted to start a river of blood by killing the ‘ wicked people’ of 
Ghaznin, but as they were ‘as timid as old women and children’ he 
pardoned them. This shows that the historians, who have narrated the 
seven days’ conflagration of Ghaznin and the wholesale massacre of its 
people, have greatly exaggerated if not told a lie. The last hemistich, 
very beautifully, hints at ‘Alau’d-Din’s soft heart, which had been 
cruel merely at the brutal murders of his two elder brothers. 

After the recitation of the above verses ‘Alau’d-Din Husain said, ‘I 
have now spared the remaining people of Ghaznin,’’ and he left the 
company and took a hot-bath. On the morning of the eighth day he led 
the nobles and the troops of Ghir to the graves of his two ‘‘ martyred” 
brothers, where he put on garments of mourning, together with his whole 
army, and he remained there seven nights and days, observing funeral 
ceremonies, making offerings, saying requiem and having the holy 
Qur’an recited. He then had the coffins of his brothers placed on biers, 
and marched with them from Ghaznin towards Dawar and Bust. On 
reaching Bust he ordered destruction of the places and other edifices of 
the Mahmidi kings,? “‘ which had no equal in the world,”’ and thus 
devastated all the territory belonging to that great dynasty. Nizami 
“Aridi (second Magila, first Story) also says: 

2S Ie aak e cay i oS ky fine SS ET LY 

eb 2» Se tl Cre fu eke che Kae Oj ige 4 

In spite of such destruction of Mahmidi edifices, ‘Alau’d-Din Husain 
is reported to have bought with gold the poems? written in praise of 
Mahmiid and of his dynasty and he would himself read that passage of 
Shahnama (Cf. Nizami ‘Aridi, ibid.), which is as follows :— 

wwe OO 2 oes ales’ Seen jel ne jl — SoS” > 


de 3a Jo 4 or 3! wige ean Ole a4 de oy op & 
SS te ate Ale Sy he age! lee 


4 


1. With slight variants these verses are found in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Bkp. MS., f. 189 b); Ydsu'f’s 
Muntakhab (Bkp., f. 318a) ; Lubab, 1, 38-39 ; etc. 

2. Remnants of some edifices still exist in Ghaznin, and Mas‘id III's pillar deserves note 

3. In spite of his love for literature a great treasure of books was burnt on this occasion, as we find in 
Ibn- Athir (Browne, Il 107 n):- 

* When‘Ala’ud Dawla bin Kakaya, the Buwayhid prince of Isfahan was defeated by the troops ot 
Ghazna, in 425/1033, Avicenna’s books were carried off by them as part of their plunder, and were 
placed in one of the librariesof Ghazna, where they remained, until they were destroyed by fire in the 
sack of that city by Husain, the Jahan-Saz.”” From Baihaqi’s Tatimma (Persian, Lahore 1939, p. 45) 
we know that one book of Avicenna was preserved in the library of Mas‘id | at Ghaznin, but was 
later burnt to ashes by the Ghuzz army in A.H. 546 at the instigation of ‘Alau’d-Din Husain of Ghar. 








PTET YY og? Prt ee nyt meet meny 
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He ordered several ‘ Sayyids’ of Ghaznin to be seized, according to 
the law of qisas (retaliation), at the place of Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Misawi, 
who was Siri’s vizier and was hung on one of the arches of Ghaznin along 
with Siri. They were brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled with 
the earth of Ghaznin, and placed upon the backs of the ‘ Sayyids,’ who 
were then sent tothe capital Firizkoh and were slain. Their blood was 
mixed with that earth which they had brought, and of the mortar, which 
was thus formed, several towers were erected on the hills of Firazkoh. 

After ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had wreaked such a terrible vengeance and 
returned to the capital of Ghir, he improvised the following lines and 
gave them to the minstrels to sing them on their harps and violins :— 


I) G5 wba) Ope cme aT I aie) ples pd cee aS cl 


ail ALS wp OW 6} 2 Ose 
ale cently GL aS} get 
al gl pS jh aS a rat 
Why ah wre UF ae pos 
aij Atle 5 5659) Ohi 
als OF yes t) dss o> 


GENT NAS ay age ced tT 
wie he BS AE ai oS Oye 
detS AT cage oye Sa ay 4 ole 
de Gl gal aus dam S Vad Sey 
OT yl ye ie FeO 
Kaj pat p28 oe ee one! 
CNIS 95 ylEs LAT p ge lye! 


From the above lines the following points are gathered :— 

a) The seventh verse shows that this poem was composed after 
the battle was over. 

(b) The fourth verse clearly says that this battle was fought against 
Bahram Shah and not against his son Khusrau $hah as several writers 
have stated, e.g., Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306), Hadigatu’s-Safa 
(Bkp. MS., f. 229b.), Tarikh-i-Sadr-i-Jahdn (Bkp., MS.,_f. 281n.) 
Tarikh-i- Abu’ l-Khair Khani(Bkp. MS., f. 115n.), Mir’atu’l-‘ Alam (Bkp. 
MS., f. 1ogn.) etc., etc. 

(c) Although no history records that the Indian princes (ranas) 
themselves came to the help of Bahram Shah, yet the fifth verse suggests 
it and there is no doubt that at least the Indian forces were with him. 

We now summarise here, from the Addbu’l-Harb, some facts and 
after-effects, relating to this war :— 

When ‘Alau’d-Din Husain Ghiri marched towards Ghaznin and 
Bahram Shah fled towards India (taking all the nobles and grandees of his 
court with him), the former put to death over sixty thousand Muslims, 
men and women, by different kinds of tortures, such as flagellation, 
wounding, burning and placing on the rack. He took away, from them, 





1, For the accounts of the second recapture of Ghaznin right up to this point | have followed Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri (Bkp. MS., ff. 187b 190a). Raverty (pp. 350-356), Elliot (vol. II, p. 286-289), Subh-i-Sadiq (vol- 
Ill, ff. 1112b-1113b), YGsu’f’s Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh (f. 3198a b), etc. 


The last verse of the poem. above cited, seems to belong to some other poet or poem 
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whatever they possessed, so that they all became destitute. Matters came 
to such a pass that all those who used to wear brocade before, now began 
to wear felt and skins. Eventually, ‘Alau’d-Din Husain went back to 
Ghir, leaving behind, at Ghaznin, an army- -commander Amir Khan, a 
very cruel man, with five thousand horse. He had been instructed to 
burn and devastate the whole city of Ghaznin to such an extent that a 
passer-by could note merely some signs of its probable existence in some 
remote times. 

This Amir Khan invited all the imams, judges and notables of the 
city and communicated to them the orders of the king, and told them to 
take their wives and children out of the city. 

‘* There is no one in the city,” they said, ‘‘ who has a complete suit 
of clothes, All the women and children are entirely deprived of clothes and 
have not got even footwear. If they spend a night out of their homes, 
they are sure to freeze to 9 feat, "" They then requested him to give them 
one week in order to get some necessary provisions for the same, but he 
granted them only three days’ time. In such utter helplessness they 

proceeded, one morning, to a miracle-working saint, namely, Khwaja 
A bu'l- Muyyad and told him all about their miseries. 

This holy man had a pupil called Imam Ahmad Khayyat (the tailor) 
whom he said, “‘ Go under yonder mulberry tree and bring a new potsherd 
and a piece of charcoal.” The pupil did accordingly, then the Khwaja 
made a mark on that potsherd with the charcoal, the meaning of which he 
alone knew. He then said to the pupil, ‘‘ I want you to set out at once for 
Gardiz (a town in the Ghaznin territory) to the tomb of the Shaikhu’l- 
Islam Qashir (?). But you must make ablutions first, then pray two 

‘ rak‘ats,’ and entering the mausoleum, visit the tomb, and after conveying 
my greetings hold this potsherd towards the tomb. Then wait and see. 
The pupil started, and on account of his miraculous intervention God 
so shortened the rough road, nine leagues long, covered with deadly snow 
that he reached Gardiz, in the short winter days, between the time of two 
prayers. He then did as was desired by the spiritual master, and to his 
astonishment he saw that the Shaikhu’l-Islam Qashir (?) came out of 
his grave and said to him, “ On you also be peace and mercy of God ! 
Give my greetings to the Khwaja Abu’l-Muyyad and tell him that the 
wickedness of these tyrants has been averted and the people have been set 
free from their trouble. God has heard the lamentations of the Muslims.” 
Saying this he went back into his grave, which closed over him as before. 

hen the pupil saw all this, he swooned and lost all consciousness, 


and remained in that state till the time of the evening prayer 
After a while he came to his senses, but set out for Ghaznin only on the 
next day and reached there at the time of the afternoon prayer. He 
related to the Khwaja Abu’l-Muyyad all that had happened, and the 
latter thanked God. 

After a while the noise of the beatings of the drums was heard by 
the citizens, who went upon the roofs of their houses to see what the 
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matter was. They saw that the whole plain, round about, was full of 
horsemen, flags and. different kinds of ornamented cloth. They were 
surprised at what they saw. The tyrant Amir Khan (the commander of 
the Ghuride army at Ghaznin) was so much terrified that he rode on his 
horse bare-footed and his men left their tents, baggage, furniture and 
cauldrons as they were, and fled in such haste that no one knew where 
they had gone. It was only on the following day that the citizens came to 
know of their flight. 

Now we come to the accounts of Bahram Shah after his defeat at 
and subsequent flight from Ghaznin. Daulat Shah, in his biography 
(Browne’s edition, pp. 75-76), narrates an interesting story in connection 
with Bahram $hah’s defeat :— 

In spite of having had two hundred war-elephants when Bahram 
Shah was defeated on the bank of Ab-i-Baran (on the ' Helmand ?) 
by ‘Alau’d-Din Husain, he fled to the ruins of a village in orderto pass 
that night of severe cold.There he found a villager, of whom he asked 
for some food. The villager brought a few pieces of unleavened bread 
and some «>.» (mint or some bird ?). Alter having taken this scanty 
food the Sultan asked him to supply him with some bedding, then he 
said. ‘“‘ O (brave) man, I have nothing but a housing. If you allow me 
I shall put it over you.” The Sultan exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did you, 
wretch, tell me its name ? Now, make haste and put it over me.” 2 
The villager, fromthe appearance of the Sultan, could ‘understand 
who he was. So the next morning he asked him to let him know whether 
he was the king. When he replied in the affirmative, the man wept 


bitterly and kissed the ground before the Sultan, saying, ‘‘ O Lord of 
the people of the world, how was it that Your Majesty was defeated by 
the ill-born Ghuride (‘Alau’d-Din Husain), in spite of the fact that 
you had great awe, strength, brave army and war-elephants ?’’ The 
Sultan then asked the villager to hold up his spade, which he shot 


1. Up to this sentence I have followed the Adabu'l-Harb (pp. 48-51) and particularly its English 
translation in the Islamic Culture, April 1938, pp. 227-229. 

2. This story has been assigned by Daulat Shah to the time (543/1148) when Bahram Shah first fled 
to India by the combined forces of Siri and his brother ‘Alau’d-Din and when subsequently Sari sat on the 
throne of . But I think this story refers to the time of this second war, wt ich was fought by ‘Alau’d- 
Din in revenge of his second brother Sari’s murder as well. The reasons are:—{a) The two hundred 
war-elephants, as mentioned above, were with Bahram Shah, only at the time of the second attack by the 
Ghurides. (b) No actual battle is reported to have been fought when Sari advanced from Ghar in 543/1148, 
hence the war, referred to in the above story, would belong to the second capture of Ghaznin in revenge 
of Sari’s murder. (c) This story shows that when Bahram fled to India, ‘Alau'd-Din plundered Ghaznin 
and gave it to his brother Sari. The actua! words of Daulat Shah are : 
als yaly ery 0d FS Sole, Ji SF SN 5h aw by cn F rior, .——But history shows that 
when Sari was enthroned at Ghaznin the city was not plundered then. Hence this story would relate 
to the second capture. (d) Daulat Shah records that it was the time of severe cold when Bahram sought the 
help of that villager. The first capture of Ghaznin was, as we have seen above, effected in Jumada I, 543/ 
September, 1148, and not at the time of severe cold, while the second capture was really in the season 
of extreme cold, as we have seen in the Adabu’l-Harb as well. Hence this story should relate to the 
second capture. 
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-. with his royal arrow so forcefully that even its tail-end passed through 

, it and struck the ground. Then he smiled and said to the villager, 
1 Oe F5 # l CHhy! 5. (suchsis my blow but Juck is wanting). 
The Sultan then fled towards India and ‘Alau’d-Din Husain plundered 
the city of Ghaznin, 


(18) THE DATE OF THE PLUNDER OF GHAZNIN 


There are many controversial points about (a) the date of the above 
battle and also about (b) the Ghaznawide ruler with whom ‘Alfu’d-Din 
Husain had fought. Even Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306), who had 
probably followed Ibn-Athir (XI, 62) says that this “‘ terrible retribution 
was exacted by Alaud-Din Husain in A.D. 1155 (A.H. 550), three years 
after Bahram Shah had died and ‘been succeeded by his son Khusrau 
Shah.” Like him there are several other historians and biographers as 
well, who say that Bahram Shah had died by that time, but we do not 
want to mention them unnecessarily, in view of the fact that Nizami 
‘Aridi, the court-poet of ‘Alau’d-Din Husain (note 2, p. 8, ), and even 
the latter (note 1, p. 10) have clearly said that it was Bahram Shah 
himself with whom the second engagement had been undertaken. So, 
we come to’ the second point, i.e., the date of this plunder. Professor 
Browne gives its date as A.D. 1155 (A.H. 550), but it is wrong, because : — 

From Rdhatu’s-Sudir (p. 176) we understand that ‘Alau’d-Din 
Husain, after he had wreaked vengeance at Ghaznin, marched against 
Sanjar to take revenge from him as well, probably because he had directly 
or indirectly helped (if not so, then at least favoured) Bahram Shah for 
the cruel murder of Sari, whose head was subsequently sent to Sanjar’s 
court. ‘Alau’d-Din Husain was joined by his brother’s son Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad? b. Fakhru’d-Din Mas‘id b. ‘Izzu’d-Din Husain, the . 
Bamiyani ruler (died after 586/1190), and ‘Ali Chatri, who had been 
raised by Sanjar from the post of a court-jester to_be his chamberlain 
‘and been given lands in fiefhold about Herat. Sanjar also marched and 
the battle* was fought at Awba, a place near Herat. ‘Aldu’d-Din was 





1. Similar words are said toJhave been uttered by Mas‘id I (d. 440/1048), the great-grandfather of 
Bahram, on his desperate attack on the rushing army of Tughril (d. 455/1063). See the Rahatu’s-Sudar 
or its summary in J. R. A. S., July, 1902, p. §91- 

2. The detailed accounts of this prince and his father may be found in the Tabaqat (Raverty, pp. 422- 


428). For his joining war see the Chahar Maqjila last story of the third Discourse) and Mujmal-i-Fasthi 
(Bkp. MS., 166 b). The actual words in the original copy of the Rahatu’s-Sudar were— 


Dp Dean ale nal AS SAm Se 9 021} 3! FAP OS OS ra medley rere! yy USL, 
Dr. M. Iqbal, in his edition (p. 176) has dropped *>!5 after 22! , but I think it would be more 

desirable if we add 4 before »>\ 5 »>!y of the original copy: 

3. For the details of this battle see the Tabaqat, (Raverty, pp. 358-3 60). 
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taken captive and released just before? Sanjar’s fight with the Ghuzz 
Turks by 548/1153 ; Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad was- released on 
50,000 dinars ; but ‘Ali Chatri, being an unfaithful servant of paving 
was sawn into two under the royal stardard.*_ The date of this defeat, 
as is inferred from the Radhatu’s-Sudir (p. 176), was 544/1149, but this 
must be wrong, because Nizami ‘Aridi, who was himself present in that 
war, gives its date (vide the last stories of his third and fourth 
Maa§las) as 547/1152. Hence the plunder of Ghaznin, which had been 
prior to this defeat, must have occurred before that date. 

From the Raudatu’t- Tahirin (Bkp. MS., f. 163 a) we know that this 
— took place in 545/1150, i.e., one year after the cruel murder of 

ari. So, in order to fix its most probable time in that year we have to 
consider some points here. 

Ibn-Athir Xi. 57) says that it was in this year (545/1150) that 
‘Alau’d-Din Husain was busy leading a campaign against Flerat in order 


to crush a rebellion there and to restore it again to the suzerainty of 
Sanjar. This means that up to that time the Ghurides, who owed 





. The anecdote related in the Tabaqat (Raverty, 261), Subh--Sadig (vol. III, f. 1114), ete 
learly shows that ‘Alau’d-Din was released just leer Gores fight with the Ghuzz Turks. Mujmal-i- 
sea di f. 166 b-167a) contains another incident that when ‘Alau'd-Din improvised these lines before 
yar 
ch ej! GAT py aS OT b OS Winey? Nr at CK 9 SISK 
crie 93,5 Oke petie 9 oy lw ont 92 ped yo Gla SF Oly 
Anwari composed this quatrain : 

il Oye 292 9 OT Oye Se b we hl foe ve Os 
Tg tie Ts Geb oly a eT Obl get 3 sur 
‘Alau'd-Din was much an , so when Sanjar had died he invited Anwari to his court through the 
latter's friend Fakhru’d-Din id, who wrote also a separate letter to Anwari, containing these verses :-— 
aad pls aly 3 KS ode) le ane fa a ad OF ol 
santl, $2 oy gi ww gle SRS dycrreetl 9 cee cp ij eel 
Browne (vol. II, p. 381) records that he had sent three Arabic verses. Anwari, however, oo 
dae & wes ena bor ban him to go to ‘Alau’d-Din, whom he then sent a fragment beginning with 

cee ce lps yg a el oe 9) 90t HAT 4 
The last verses are as follows :— 

ma ele eg a whe Ob) 1) oe Qe ee 

ca yp els Sha sil 4 HL Gb 45 afl, Spee 

ad ce lige tee el pT ee Uae ce jl ED yl o 


The last two verses are not in the Kulliyat-i-Anwari (Lucknow ed., 1880, PP. 593- -594). For Anwari see 
Prof. Sherani’s essay in “ Urdu ” (Oct. 1923) and also mine in the “ Ma’ arif ” (Oct. 1942 Nov. 1942). 

2. For these details see Rahatu’s-Sudar (p. 176), Mujmal-i-Fasihi (f. 166a-b), etc. Ibn Athir (XI, 66) 
says that Sanjar was defeated by the Ghuzz Turks in Muharram, 548 (April, 1153), and it should be the 
beginning of that year, as is inferred from a contemporary record quoted by old in his “ Turkistan,” 
(p. 329 n.). 
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allegiance to Sanjar, never intended to stand before him, although, only 
a year ago, Siri’s head had the misfortune of being sent to his court in 
utter disgrace. So, if the above historians are correct, then we are com- 
pelled to believe that (a) the campaign against Herat would have taken 
place in the beginning of A.H. 545 (or the middle of A.D. 1150), (6) 
after which (i.e., by the end of the same year) ‘Alau’d-Din could plunder 
Ghaznin and (c) that plunder was followed. by the season of severe cold (in 
the beginning of A.D. 1151); as we have seen in the Adabu’l Harb and 
Daulat Shah's biography.” 


(19) Baxnrim SHAnH’s SECOND FLIGHT FROM AND RECAPTURE OF GHAZNIN 


We have already seen that Bahram Shah had, after the above- 
mentioned defeat, no other recourse but to flee to India. Even if the 
anecdote relating to the miracle of the saint Shaikhu’l-Islaém Qashiar, as 
narrated above, shows that Amir Khan, the commander of the Ghuride 
troops at Ghaznin, left that city shortly after its capture and devastation, 
still we have no.record to show that Bahram Shah reoccupied it soon after 
his flight. From the following verses of the poet Sayyid Hasan we under- 
stand that for full one year (546/1151) at least Bahram Shah had no 
courage to. come back to Ghaznin (from India) and that he reoccupied 
it only after that year,i.e., in 547/1152 when “Alau’d-Din, as Nizami 
‘Aridi says, fought against Sanjar* and was subsequently captured :— 


Anny cyt AY pg Atel ge IS jag Sey tik agit 4 oo Si 


day Cpe os DL <i; Sas SIS pt ge High 8ST 
deey oF Ay Ole doy LT a Je OS ~ ty alse ous ott Gk sy as, do 
Joy Fee ta St bb oe po WSsp or Solis pete 
doy SE MET hh ys yj ae ot jl a al 





1. From the Tabaqat (Raverty, p. 358 and n 2) we learn that the Sultans of Ghir used to pay 
to Sanjar every year in the form of arms, armour, rarities, ~aees etc.; and it was only ‘Alau’d-Din 
withheld the homage subsequent to the plunder of Ghaznin 


faiows'— actual words of the Adabu’l-Harb (pp, 50, 48, respectively), regarding severe cold, are%as 
follows 


(rn 7) Hk, 9 AS} ped Lm 5! dine 
Daulat Shah (Browne ed., p. 75) says :— 

ctle See di cme 9 > aS Glogash = 313 le, ok wT k5 50 (ple Js! & ole olor 
- >» 44) >y hy La pee ois 5! 9 AS aor 

3. It was probably on this victory of Sanjar that Anwari composed the following quatrain :— 

292 yg Oleys gr CL os Set ps2 bj! get pt Al 

dot yy lti 4 GSoo OLS Jat Tage QF AF KI 

G—13 
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dee Opt be Cal 2 lai Ob jl van Tas De Gk » 

Mey yee Cees By 4 955 I Slay gl che yo aS ols olt plone 

These verses (particularly Nos. 2, 6, and 7) convey the idea that 
Bahram Shah, who had been out (of Ghaznin) for about a year, has come 
back and is now free from the grief and fear (caused by the Ghurides). 
This period of his absence from Ghaznin is not recorded in history. 
We simply imagine that throughout that period (546/1151) Ghaznin 
was under the sway of the Ghurides and that it wesonly on ‘Alau’d-Din’s 
fight with Sanjar, for which the former must have prepared himself in the 


meanwhile, that Bahram Shah could get an opportunity to proceed from 
India and resume his reign at Ghaznin in 547/1152. 


(20) BanraM SHAn’s DEATH 


There is a difference of opinion with regard to the date of Bahram’s 
death. The writers of cles ¢.' (f. 281 b), wv J ole 
fF 64 a.), (Ydsuf’s) Joel (ff. 317 by), gpl <,, 
f. 163 a), Ect Si, oe Fee etc., give the date as 
544/1149, but this date is absolutely wrong, because we have already seen 
above that Bahram Shah was alive at least upto 547/1152. Its further 
proof we can find in the Preface of Hadiga, written by Sar a’i’s devotee 
and pupil Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar-Raqqa.* In that preface the writer says 


Sheed Sty ay hel odgeme Kom yIje 09 ag oy aT ( Gl ) ae oT * * * 


Peed Him HE gh Cue de OT g abe ail dcemy fe cll Olay Pll dale 95 


ail ya = Feel > Olyey dean 9 pp KS lle gaily Key dd jaz OT - oly 
~- Ara Z 
From this passage it is clear that this preface was written after the 
death of Imam Burhanu’d-Din Abu’! Hasan Ali b. Nasir Ghaznawi, 
whom Sara’? had sent his Hadiga at Baghdad, with a versified letter at 
the end of it. In that preface, we find some passages about Bahram Shah 
as well :— 
Om 9 * * * aS, Hl ake ols php clicals oh cl asl ok 
past (3) eran ep gh 0d cpl pole ye Aidged Slee polins plicals fel Olyz 5! 
— Sylail abl jel oliwwls fel oF yb op 5! 





1. India Office MS., No. ots f. 158a-b. From the second verse of this panegyric it is evident that 
Bahram Shah had been out of Ghaznin at least for one year. Throughout the ign of Bahram we 
never find that he had to go out for one year at least. Even when Sari had against Ghaznin and 
occupied it in Jumada I, 543 (September, 1148), Bahram was out only for about seven months, (and not 
for one year), because, as we know, he reoccupied the capital after killing Sari on the 2nd of Muharram, 
544 (12th May, 1149). Hence, that interval of seven months cannot be extended to one year by a poet, 
praising his patron. On the other, he might have cut it short and counted it only as one year when his 
patron had been out in § 45/1150 for a year or more. 

2. Raqqa's Preface is also in the Bombay ed. of Hadiga. In the Bodlein Catalogue (p. 463) and Br. 
Museum Catalogue (III, 550 b) his name is Raffa and Raqqam respectively. 

13* 
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Therein the expressions <b #\u+ (may God ever keep his 
kingdom!) and —s e shai lds pl (may God give predominance to his 
helpers !) clearly show that Bahram Shah was alive when that preface 
was written, because those expressions could be used only for a living 
ruler. So, if we find out the date of that preface (which was surely written 
as shown above, after the death of the Imam Burhanu’d-Din) we can 
know that at least ‘up to that year Bahram Shah was alive. In praise of 
Burhanu’d-Din Abu’! Hasan ‘Ali b. Nasir Ghaznawi we find two 

negyrics by the poet Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi. One of them, which he 
ad probably sent from znin, contains these verses :— 


dg eS ge gh ceed aol aT igi Gall OL er lay lle pL! 
apt shot age So ale pe gle pl § pei TH of 
S92 gle aye AT Ole gl Sy oF Ho Telus Sly 
oy Sin ST es CK Sy 
dat slg CES let se cot Ape 
334 lal ala; > Crs 9 <> 
dy gly 94) AT 4th kyo else 
dy jlo ci ols OT aod tay gm 
dp ylgtel Glee 


calail 492 5 5) piel a Sj 
ds 6 sth gos oly jaye 
FPR Ope les ole 4 
aS pln Ady 1 Gils jaye 
2f Git ob » gil ¥ 
des gt hes Je x Glas jl Je 
F oy se wile cla SI 
1 552 els Obel Ope jk a we 

And here are some of the verses, which he appears to have written 
at Baghdad itself :— 


d92 BS Oye ye pS agle obj 


ge by jlex jk ols 


Be > ge pty Olan ote LL ge 
Ja> 53} Ol Kee ot Sle aad 
Bes cee yal aol) Cole deel 
Bed ee 2 Sa KB reas pl aif 
BRD gt > Auge OLS hail py cos 
a> cep 3! ead Cayo ELE J AT OI} 
Jed gt wep SILKE dy Si 5 59 


pple dhe» oS caltoh dle» «Tal 
is ete AT cea oh Se 
vei dese o- d & ate 
aed Sree je he Ig! aT aye G25 
wert Oley leks CUsy Gul 
F Ade GIT CHel Ogos lye » 9 Ks 
we gece é aylo a 4s J pepe 


In a tarji‘-band, by the same poet, in praise of Sultan Malik Shah 
(b. Mahmiid b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah), who ruled for about four 
months from Rajab, A.H. 547 (October, A.D. 1152), to Shawwal of 





1. British Museum MS., Or. 4514, ff. 130 a-b. 
2. Ibid, f. 130b. 
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the same year (January, A.D. 1153); we find a ‘reference to the same 
Imam Burh&nu’d-Din. It begins thus :— 


Bie reel pen le Ate yes te a ua Grr 51 ae mew 
And the reference therein is :— 
SAL KAI Spt Olbhias ay KL Gh prdleyanle (rod ) AF slay yo, 

From this verse it is clear that Khwaja (Imam) Burhanu’d-Din was 
alive at least five months before Rajab, A.H. 547 (October, A.D. 1152. 
So, even if he died thereafter, the date of his death would not have been 
earlier than the middle of A.H. 547 or the end of A.D. 1152. This even- 
tually means that the Preface of Hadiga, wherein that Imam is said to have 
died, was written after the said date. This further means that Bahram 
Shah, who appears in that Preface to be then living, did not at least die 
till the year 547/1152. Hence those histories, which record his death by 
or before that. year, had no authenticity in this respect. 

Ibn-Athir,? one of the best historians, records the death of Bahram 
Shah, aftera reign of 36 years, in Rajab, A.H. 548 (September-October, 
A.D. 1153). But from Major Raverty’s note on page 114 in his English 
translation of the Tabagat-i-Ndsiri we know that the inscriptions, on a 
coin of Khusrau Shah (the son and successor of Bahram Shah), as 
translated by him, are :— 

Obverse.—-* ‘‘Stamped coin in, the universe, with magnificence 
and grandeur, the great Badshah Khusrau Shah.” 

Reverse.—‘‘ Struck in the city of Lahore, A.H. 552, the first of his 
T ° 

If, at all, Major Raverty’s reading of the eoin is correct, then certainly 
the writer of the Tabagat-i-Ndsivi is correct in saying that Bahram Shah 
died after a rule of 41 years from A.H. 511, i.¢., in §52/1157 and I think 
in the beginning of that year, because from Addbu’l- Harb (p. 56, ll. 
11-12) we know that it was the time of summer (i.e., the middle of that 
year) when ‘Alau’d-Din Husain once again invaded Ghaznin. This time 
he marched against Khusrau Shah and not against his father Bahram 
Shah, as the following quatrain shows :— 


Stil oly ay alee le git Gah Ny cg a yy sl 
sky gt ST ee Ge LUSK op 5) po AE Ob 


1. Inthe Rahatu’s-Sudar it begins from p. 251, but Dr. Muhammad Iqbal could not opine for the 
identification of the name of this Burh&nu'd-Din. I further think that it is this imam of Ghaznin who has 
been referred also on pages 18 and 30 of the same book. Such religious doctors, as it appears from those 
pages, held posts of great political authority as well, and were so much esteemed both by the kings and by 


the public that they were indispensable to the state. 

2. Vol. XI, p. 71. 

3. The titles of Khusrau Shah as inscribed on his coins and as noted by Elliot (vol. II, p. 483) are :— 
AN glljae lie SI c)llabu! 


Rodgers also records the same in his Catalogue (Calcutta, 1896, Part IV, p. 161). 
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This quatrain, as Firishta (p. 52) and Fasihi (f. 162 a) say, was 
composed by ‘Aliu’d-Din Husain and sent to Khusrau Shah when the 
latter refused to give Tikn-fbad (or Tikinabad) to the former’s nephew 
Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, the son of Bahau’d-Din Sam. This was 
then followed by ‘Alau’d-Din’s invasion of Ghaznin, when Khusrau 
Shah fled to Lahore, where he ruled till his death in 555/1160.1 

So, from the above facts we understand that (a) Bahram Shah died in 
the beginning of 552/1157, (b) ‘Alau’d-Din invaded Ghaznin once again 
in the middle of that year and (c) he (the latter) would have passed away 
by = end of the same year and not earlier than that as some historians 
record. 


(21) Banrdm SHAH’s LOVE FOR LITERATURE 


Bahram Shah had inherited, from his great-great-grandfather Sultan 
Mahmiid Gkaznawi, a great love for literature. During his long reign of 
forty-one years he experienced many vicissitudes, but he never failed to 
patronise the Persian literature and thus became a prominent figure 
amongst its patrons. 

(1) At the very outset, when his fratricidal wars came to a close, 
he had the opportunity to have, in his court, the poet Sayyid Hasan 
Ghaznawi, whose following line, as we have seen above, had the honour 
to be inscribed on his coins :— 


VOlpe ok cad okt oly, a WI ats sal » Cok 


If it was so, then there is no hesitation to say that it was perhaps the 
greatest honour ever done to a poet of the East. 

The same poet accompanied him in his invasion of India in 513/1119 
and wrote “peel gong my to immortalise his patron’s name an 


victories. He lived at the Sultan’s court at Ghaznin, though not 
continuously, tillthe year? A.H. 545/1150 or even after it when alarmed 
at the growing number of his (poet’s) disciples, the Sultan had to send to 
him one scabbard and two swords, which the poet took to be an order to 
leave the country.® . 





1. The titles of Khusrau Shah’s son Khusrau Malik were 4 yl | dr and 4 stick (ibid., Nos. 1276 
and 12764 respectively) and he was perhaps the only Ghaznawide ruler having a star and a crescent 
inscribed on his coins. From a note on 114 and p. 115 of the English Tr. of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri we 
know that he was treacherously sent back by the Ghurides from Lahore to Ghaznin and thence to Gharjis- 
tan, where he was immured and later killed in 598/1201. With him his family was also murdered and thus 
ended the House of Subuktigin. Tarikh-i-Baihagi (p. 71) records that from 555/1160 Se Seecsnnee 
rule was cut off from Ghaznin and limited only to Lahore, Peshawar, etc. For the limits of Mahmid’s 
kingdom see Dr. Nazim’s map at the end of his book on this sovereign. 


2. From the Br. Mus. MS. (Or. 4514, f. 123 b) we know that the poet composed a panegyric in a desert 
on leaving Ghaznin), the last line of which is as follows :— 


ft 2g Ae tyme OS Ge 5? WF ee a dee s tail SLI 
. Riyadu’sh-Shu‘ara (Imperial Library Calcutta, f. 96 a) ; Makhzanu'l-Ghara’ib, vol. 1, (Habibganj) , 
HaftIqlim, f. 119 b, (Rampur), etc. There is a similar anecdote of quitting the country about Rami’s 
father. 


G—14 
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(2) Next comes Sana’i (d. 545/1150), the first Persian mystic poet 
whom even Rimi has praised in his oft-cited verse :— 


eat las 9 Ge gy jl G9! pte 99 Glu y 29 cay slee 


From the Preface + to Sana’i’s Hadiga by his devotee and disciple 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Raqqga we understand that when Bahram Shah knew 
of the holy life of Sana’i, he offered him a post at his court, but the latter, 
who had led for forty years a life of retirement and ‘ poverty,’ begged 
leave to retain his freedom. As a token of gratitude for the Sultan’s 
acquiescence, Sana’i began to write his mystical doublet Hadiga in 
524/1130 and completed it in 525/1131, although in the course of its 
composition some of its portions were abstracted and divulged by certain 
ill-disposed people. Then the poet sent that work to Khwaja 
Burhani’d-Din Abu’! ‘Ali Nasir Ghaznawi at Baghdad (about whom ° 
we have already discussed above) for his opinion as is evident from its last 

m, and he himself wrote a letter® to the Sultan, explaiming his love 

or Gnosis, which the people had found to be a strange thing in the 
Hadiga. Anyway, Sarai had an opportunity to receive favour and 
regard from Bahram Shah, whom he praised in the ninth canto of that 
long mathnawi and also in the several panegyrics of his diwan. 

(3) Amongst those patronised by Bahram $hah for literature, Abu’l 
Ma‘ali Nasru’llah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’! Hamid * had an important 
personality, because later he was appointed also the vizier of Bahram’s 
son Khusrau Shah (d. 555/1160) and was praised thus by the poet Sayyid 
Hasan of Ghaznin :— 

Oset eli ob so der GF coh 9 cay cob a 
cu a ey Kyjis ce me Sie SF Haw » 
Oye at gg oF GS Sip 2p ey & PK jd 
cal; Gy wh Oh Amy! ¢ 39 Gr al« ds pl 
cms PR pdt gf 5! yee se Se gS Cop |! 
Or Se yak pe jl o el jh ple 
Fie stage wil} 99 Ose pps ~~ 2 se ee > 
Pom we oh NUIT te PE sl 





1. The Bombay edition of Hadiga contains that Preface. Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 317) gives the 
birthplace of Sana’i as Ghazna or but the poet himself says in the Hadiqa (Lucknow ed, p. 582) :— 


2. That lengthy letter may be found in Badayani (vol. I, Cal. edition, pp. 40-542). 

3. This ‘Abdu’l Hamid b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’s-Samad worked as vizier for 22 years under Ibrahim 
and then under Mas‘dd III and Arslan, till he was murdered in the reign of Bahram Shah. Rami (p. 44) 
also praises him thus :— 

Ste delice deel dallic r) “3 Spite 5 Lay 


14* 
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(ty He ened 9 Ny GT Shea pp! lie ety go 
AS OL, dee gcd = TOT et Cp el pe 


Thus Abu’l-Ma‘ali Nasru’llah translated Kalila-wa-Dimna into 
Persian from the Arabic version of ‘Abdu’llah b. al-Mugaffz. This 
Persian version is praised as a model of elegance by Wassaf in a chapter 
devoted to this book itself. The writer of Haft-Iqlim says that no Persian 
prose-work was ever-so much admired. He further gives Nasru’llah a 
prominent place amongst the emirent men of Shiraz and states that this 
vizier of Khusrau Shah (d. 555/1160) was cast into prison through the 
intrigues of his enemies and finally put to death by the order of that king. 

asru'llah had dedicated the Book of Sultan Bahram Shah at his 

desire. 

Dr. Riev says :-— ’ 

‘* The exact date of composition (of this book) is not stated, but it 
can be inferred from.the author’s incidental references to his own time, 
Thus the death® of Al-Mustarshid, which took place in A.H. 529 
(A.D:1134-35) is spoken of, fol. 11, as recent + ys. fhe 
Ghaznavi dynasty is said (fol. 7) to have ruled for 170 years, which, if 
counted from A.H. 366, when Subuktigin, according to the Tabagat-i 
Nasiri, established his rule in Ghaznin, would come down to A.H. 
536 (A.D. 1141). Lastly, when speaking of al-Mansur, fol. 13 the 
author says that four hundred and odd years ( Jbe4tywsle ) 
had elapsed since his reign. Asthat Caliph began to reign from A.H. 136 
this statement could hardly have been written before A.H. 538 or 539 
(A.D. 1143 or 1144).’8 

(4) Besides the above, the famous poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman 
cannot be forgotten. He was patronised apparently up to his death in 
515/1121. He wrote several‘ panegyrics in praise of Bahram Shah. One 
of 13 very fine verses, each of which contains the name of the patron in a 
very elegant manner, begins thus :— 


Me bon a HN BF ole NM lon et GUTS LTE 
bel gal jl oe 5 paT gas daw 50 ole olan at Se jl j bed! oly 35 
BS ole Jes Old Cee Lp Sas gcruatibel UT yj! Ques te onl 


2 1. Br. Mus. MS., Or. 4514, f. 124 b. 
2. According to Binakati (Asafiya, Hyderabad, p. 175) the date of this caliph’s death is 520. 


3. British Museum Catalogue, vol. Il, p. 746a. The details may be found on pp. 745a-746a (ibid.) 
and in Firishta, p. 50. But from Ibnu! Fuwati’s Majma‘ul-Adab (Oriental College Magazine, May, 
1935, P. 22) we know that ‘Abdu’r Rashid b. Mahmid had himself translated that book from Arabic to 
Persian. 


4. His diwan, Tehran ed., 1318, pp. 70, 74, 114, 116, 289 and 558. 
289. A Ne es of Lahore. According to 
(‘The Persian 


. Ibid., p. 289 

Dr. iqbal 8 ay of India, p. 111) the poet ‘tid-i-Sa‘d could not get 
patronage from Malik Arslan gh he wrote several panegyrics in his praise, but later he became one 
of the courtiers of Bahram Shah. 
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(5) Another poet, patronised by Bahram Shah, was “‘ Sayyidu’sh 
Shut ara” Abi ‘Bakr b) M Muhammad b. ‘Ali. Rahani ! of GI Ghaznin, whose 
composition is much obscure. His “ Saugand Nama” of 83 verses is 
found in the Minisu’l Ahrar (pp. 212-215) and Majmii' a-i-Qasd’id-i- 
Farsi No. 49/2 (pp. 153-156) of the Habib Ganj Lib and is of great 
historical value, as we shall discuss later. It ins thus: 
Ole le clo wl yl 55 Oke dare ole} ory oXe 2) 
OF Se |) Ge ass ee yr Al ale cele S14 Gy Sys 
Oke lp, 5! pilbail Gyo aH Nam le Cem Cee te Cd 
Uke cant ao nt get gy SY ld, 
Oloy ale » cw Si. wil aS” Spas cp ol Olt: 9s ee 
Other less important poets of Bahram’s court are (6) Muhammad and 
(7) Hasan the sons of Nasir-i-‘Alawi. Muhammad, according to ‘Awfi,? 
was older of the two and ng? very = poetry in the court of Bahram 
Shah. His one panegyric ins thus :— 
ls ST a 924 3s OT aXe As AT 26" 9 195 AT ob y Sige 
He was a contemporary and friend of Sana’i (d. 545/1150), who wrote 
a fine panegyric in his “ae ae. on his lines :— 
Tg AT yee tle hij ot ly HT HK ABS IT 
Tg ST pS fal y cee ty tt AT OT et a le 
ly salle nt Oly ce Teli > COLL eb os ~ ow 
As AT pis nj ry ATU eee jd nig lye Sel ole 
BT 9 Sil ppt Geel age rae yd polity dey OW yt cle 
About Muhammad’s younger brother Sayyid Hasan I think ‘Awfi 
could not distinguish between him and his popular and oft-cited name- 
sake (Sayyid Hasan) of Ghaznin, because the former was not even thirty 
when he died. His friend Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman wrote an elegy 
(d. 515/1121) thus :— 
cals ai LS pe get gi ge aT aS | Pe | 
catid 45 GhT jo old gi go aS hy MS 5s Se tS Oh 
ctls aye cogs ge Ob Slynl dam 50 JS 2p az! 
~~ 4. For further details about Rabani see the Oriental College Magazine of Lahore, August 1940. See 
also Lubab, Il, pp. 282-287. 
E and Sayyid Hasan see Lubab II, p. 267 and pp. 270-276 The 
eterna 
3. Sana’i’s diwan, ff. 13b-14a, Bankipore. 
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ctl wa 3k Li ot) Ju Seg di gs rh ay 
cntls ai yle ppt aT sob pt x ly Ge Age lo yi yl 
cals a glee pytil IES OT ls 
ctl a sli! yo gS ali In aS at Bota eiy ge 
Fouls wi yl gi CL Ge gS eh ONjL apne yl} 


(8) Another important poet of Bahram $hah’s court was 
Shihabu’d-Din ‘Ali Abi Riza of Ghaznin (d. A.H. Fe or 598), who 
wrote several panegyrics in his praise, as we know from the Lubdb II 

Pp. 276-282) and Majmd‘ul-Fusaha I (pp. 68-70). We may quote only 
the opening lines of some of those panegyrics :— 


rit eS > ole gem Sly ADS pAb» 55 be AS pd Oho 
(PB ap me op AT EK yayykh se jb 


There are two “fragments” written oa him when Bahram $hah 
underwent operations by a phlebotomist. Their opening lines are :— 


ily 05 Fy 9 SF ded Ope HF yy HE, Ohyes go db Gaye 


co FS OF HW ts ey eee A Ta 


The second “‘ fragment ’’ relates a story that when Bahram Shah was 
being operated upon by a phlebotomist, he held his chin whereupon he 
got annoyed. So the king remarked :— 


cued til GS nee A eed ODT iy wy ath be 


But similar verses are found in Sana’i’s Diwdn (pp. 133-134 n. Bombay 
ed.) as well. 

(8) One more distinguished poet, as we know from the Lubdb I 
(pp. 281-282), was Imam Fakhru’d-Din Muhammad b. Mahmid b. 
Reed of Nishapir, who wrote several books and also won Sanjar’s 
mercy for Bahram Shah in 530/1136 by this quatrain :— 


ati og GS omy ath oe JE yo ot S 
als 2 ye phi Gud jl ath gf aT cle ty Cp 





1. Professor Mas‘id Hasan’s copy, Lucknow. The printed diwan (pp. 62-63) of the poet also contains 
it. Other discussion on the namesake will be found in my separate article on Sayyid Hasan. 
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There are some more? poets of Bahram’s court mentioned-in the 
Lubdb II (pp. 286, 291, 348). Their names are (10) Muhammad b. 
‘Uthmian, (11) Sa‘du’d-Din Mas‘id and (12) Shamsu’d-Din Mubarak 
Shah. As they are less known we do not quote their verses here. 

Anyway, there is no doubt as to the fact that a number of good poets 
and literati were patronised by Bahram Shah and he would certainl 
have ranked with the prominent patrons of Persian literature of all 
times, if his name has not been glittered in the ‘‘ darkest pages of history.” 


(22) BawrAmM SHAH’s CHARACTER 


Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 71) and the writer of the Tabagat-i-Ndasiri 
(Raverty p. 109) are correct in saying that Bahram Shah was munificent, 
just and kind-hearted. Of_his love of munificence and forgiveness we 
find an anecdote in the Addabu’l-Harb as follows :— 

On one occasion Bahram Shah held an entertainment in the palace 
of the Pirdizi Gardens. At sunset he ordered that the banquet pavilion 
of the palace be set up outside. The butlers and farrashes an to 
take it out. As the palace became relatively more empty, a farrash 
trampled on a golden and bejewelled narcissus vase weighing a thousand 
mithqal, doubled it, picked it up and tucked it away in his breeches. 
The Sultan saw it all, but pretended not to see it. When the pavilion 
was taken out they searched for the vase, but could not find it. The 
Head Steward of the Royal Workshops called in every person, but 
when he failed to find any of the servants confessing the theft he began 
to scourge them. When the Sultan heard this beating he sent for the 
Head Steward and said, “‘ Don’t penalise innocent Muslims, for he 
who has carried it away will not give it back and he (referring to himself) 
who has seen him carry it away will not betray him.” 





1. It is wrong to suppose like Firighta (p. 50, |. 9) that Nizami Ganjawi dedicated his Makhzanu’l- 
Asrar to this Bahram Shah, because it was composed in 582/1186, (about 30 years after our Bahram’s 
death) as one of its ending lines shows :— 

Olp Ogyl 93.99 kia y rail OL; gal Coat oye Fj! 
His patron was Bahram Shah of Adharbaijan, as he himself says ifi the following lines, referring also to 
his namesake of Ghaznin (whem Sana'‘i had raised) :— 
Shin eT gi pls p dj eZ dle el Aj Oe ae, 
ole lin gh ree 9d 0S ge 935 weld ali 
arg i) oS eo ey oe OK} 255 0! 
22> dy Sep 925 we cit 5 odyaT ye O! 
me Fp ONS! Gwys 9 ey} Ope Gu Ke OTe an F 
On the authority of Dawlat Shah (p. 74, Browne ed.) Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 341) says that Jabali 
also became the court-poet of Bahram Shah of Ghaznin, but from his works—preserved in Habib Ganj 


and Bombay (Juma Masjid) libraries, we do not find any panegyric in his praise, and his name, 
to the traditional practice of his age, is not found in any one of them 
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The Head Steward stopped his enquiry, the Sultan called in the 
superintendent of the Workshop, told him that he had presented that 
vase to someone, and ordered him to write it off in the inventory of 
the Household furniture. A long time after this, the farrash, who had 
carried away the vase, and invested its proceeds in acquiring estates 
and furniture, and purchasing female slaves, vineyards, gardens and 
mills, was helping the Sultan to wash his hands. He was then dressed 
in patched garments, when the Sultan said, “ You wretch! have you 
nothing left out of the proceeds of that narcissus vase ?”’ He replied 
that it was all gone. Then the Sultan gave him more money and said 
“Spend it. When it is all spent I will order them to give you more, 
but don’t mention these things to any one lest they take you to task, 
(for your misdeed). ’’? 

For his love of justice we find an anecdote® in the Subh-i-Sddigq 
(vol. III, f. 1021 b) as follows :— 

Once an afflicted man brought an appeal before Bahram Shah 
against the oppressions of a certain governor (‘Amil). The Sultan 
wrote an order asking him to redress the wrong, and gave that order to 
the man to take’ it to him. When the man handed the order to the 
governor he tore it to pieces and forced the man to swallow it. The 
man had to do so, but he approached the Sultan a second time and 
told him what had happened. Bahram $hah ordered his secretary 
(dabir) to write an order. The secretary took out a big paper to write 
on, then the aggrieved man said, ‘‘ Please write the order on a small 
paper, so that it may not be difficult for me to swallow it.” 

Bahram Shah laughed at this remark, sothe man said, “ If thou hadst 
some sense of respect and dignity, thou wouldst have wept to see that 
thy governor does not obey thy order.” 

These words impressed the Sultan very much. He instantly girded 
a sword to his loins, mounted his horse and proceeded to the place 
where the governor was. The Sultan enquired into the matter and 
killed the governor on the spot. 

But in spite of these virtues Bahram Shah was a man only and not 
an angel. He had a heart and was prone to be attracted by female 
beauty. From the Addabu’l-Harb we have the following story * about 
the Sultan’s infatuation for a beautiful maid-servant whom he had 
purchased. 

Once she fell so seriously ill that the physicians of the state could 
not treat her. The Sultan was greatly upset. At that time a Christian 
named Abi Sa‘id of Mosil, happened to come tothe capital from ‘Iraq. 
As he was an expert physician, he was informed about the patient 





1, Adabu’l-Harb, Lahore edn, pp. 7-8, but I have followed its translation by Miss Iqbal M. Shafi’ in 
““ Islamic Culture,”’ April, 1938, pp. 119-200. 

2. Muhammad ‘Awfi quotes a similar anecdote in the Jawaimi'‘ul-Hika (Tr. UL, 319, Delhi ed.) 
but ascribes it to Mas‘id (?) of Ghaznin. 7 4s gs 

3. Ibid. (Tr.), pp. 196-199. 
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but not about her sex. He sent for the urine, on the examination of 
which he could suggest a line of treatment. 

Next - they took the urine to him. When he saw it he said “ It is 
the urine of a Hindu woman, for they mostly suffer from this disease, 
which has conflicting characteristics, and is difficult to cure. Let me 
see the patient so that after feeling her pulse, seeing her face, tongue 
and the eyelids, 1 may diagnose the disease better and prescribe some 
medicine for her.”’ 

This was reported to the Sultan, who was surprised to hear of the 

rfect skill and knowledge of the po ree but did not like to show 

er to a stranger. At length, on the advice of his nobles he agreed to it 

but ordered his Atabek (lit. Father Prince) Mehtar Jawhar to be with 
the woman on the occasion. 

When the physician saw her, he behaved like a mad man, ran out 
and said, ‘‘ I am going home to consult my books, because the case is 
a difficult one.” 

But when Mehtar Jawhar told the Sultan how the physician had 
fallen in love with the patient, he was wild with rage and Mehtar Jawhar 
then tactfully handled the situation by saying that the physician prayed 
that if the ‘“‘ Lord of the World would sell or give him the maid as a 

ift he would embrace Islam.” This remark cooled Bahram Shah. 
He then asked Mehtar Jawhar to bring the physician, if he really wanted 
to become a Muslim. The physician was then summoned to the court, 
where he embraced Islam and the maid, whom the Sultan had 
manumited, was married to him. 

The maid was given a large dowry, for every lady of the royal 
seraglio presented her with a quantity of wearing apparel, so that from 
every palace four hundred pieces came to her. The couple became 
exceedingly rich and after afew days the patient recovered her health. 
She gave birth to two daughters and two sons, and the sons were 
the contemporaries of the author of the Addbu’l-Harb as he himself 
says in that book.! 


1. The first portion of this story may be compared with that of the first story of Rami (d. 672/1273), 
whose full contents are s' ised here :— 

A prince, while in hunting, saw a fair maiden, whom he brought with him after promise 
of gold. Once she fell sick and the prince had her tended by many physicians. As, however, they did not 
say ‘‘ God willing, we will cure her,”’ their attempts failed to cure her. The prince then prayed to God 
and in answer thereto a physician was sent from heaven. He at once condemned his predecessor’s 
view of the case, and by a very skilful diagnosis (i.e., feeling gradually the stronger beats of her pulse 
on her consecutive answers to his queries, regarding her lover's home) he discovered that the real 
cause of the maiden’s illness was her love for a certain goldsmith. He then arranged to get him 
married to the love-sick maiden and for six months the couple lived together in happiness and good 
health. After that the physician, by divine order, gave the goldsmith a poisonous draught, which caused 
his strength and beauty to decay. Then he lost favour with the maiden, and she was reunited to 
the prince. 

Ramis account regarding the diagnosis (i.e., eeling the pulse beats of the patient in finding out her 
lover's destination) may be compared with that of the fifth story of the fourth Maqala of Nizami ‘Arddi. 
Therein the physician is Avicenna and the patient was a man (and not 'a woman) related to Qabiis. The 
rest of the story, regarding the diagnosis, is similar to that of Rami. 


There is a similar story in Majma‘un-Nawadir of Faidu’llah. (See the Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, August, 1939, pp. 105-106.) 
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(23) Baxrim SHAH’s SONS AND VIZIERS 


From the Tabagat-i-Ndsin' (Raverty, p. 111) we learn that Bahram 
Shah had ten sons :-— 

(1) Jalalu’d-Daulah, Daulat Shah (slain in battle with the Ghurides 
in 545/1150), (2) ‘Alau’d-Daulah, Dawid Shah (or Zawu’! Shah) ; 
(3) Bahau’d-Daulah, Sultan Shah ; (4) Fakhru’d-Daulah, ‘Ali Shah ; 
(5) ‘Izzu’d-Daulah, Muhammad Shah ; (6) Samau’d-Daulah, Mas‘iid 
Shah , (7) Shihabu’d-Daulah, -Mansiir Shah , (8) Mu‘inu’d-Daulah, 
Shahin Shah , (g) Mu‘izzud-Daulah, Khusrau Shah and (10) Sayyidud- 
Daulah, Farrukh Shah. 

The first son. was really the eldest one, as the poet Sayyid Hasan 
says :— 


FE 2b ne +i SIS ae ol & ss elo 
15 wes Os} olin dyle 4S yg Gad J 95 


The date of birth of Bahram’s son Khusrau Shah (ninth in the above 
order), as given in Janndatu’l-Firdaus (f. 64 a, Bankipore) and 
Mujmal-i-Fasihi (f. 160b. Bankipore) is 515/1121. Hence the eldest son 
Daulat Shah, even if born of a different mother, was not born later ? 
than 514/1120. This shows that at the time of the composition of Sana’i’s 
Hadiga in 524/1130, when he appears to have returned from Sanjar’s 
hostage Daulat Shah was not more than ten years of age. After that we have 
seen his valour in 545/1150 against the forces of ‘Alau’d-Din Husain 
Ghiri and his subsequent murder in that fight. 


But the poet Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi, in his long panegyric, in praise 
of Bahram Shah after the latter’s victory over Saifu’d-Din Siri on the 2nd 
of Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 12th of May, A. D. 1149), 
mentions three sons only, i.e., Nos. 6, 8 and g of the above order and not 
Daulat Shah. So, his absence in aless important war of 544/1149 shows 
that he was then engaged on a more important task, most probably he was 
in charge of India, anditis to be inferred from the following lines of the 
same poet :— 


obey HT opt 52 cal & DST aS cue od “gm Cay pw pl 


oS bed! Gly cdg ys! OI Ae glee Tg Gye SS OT 
1. India Office MS., No. 931, fol. 142 a. 


2. This suggests that Bahram Shah might have been married after his enthronement in 511/1217. 
We have already seen in the beginning that Bahram had gone to seek Sanjar’s help in the company of 
one attendant and no other, because, most probably, he had then no wife or family. 
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Jl aly Sb el of ts ac ch dH. Viz 

Paley p> Dae sly calpb b ob 5! EY As ily im b 6 5 

The third and fourth verses refer ‘“‘ Jalalu’d-Daulah””’ as the correct 
title of Daulat Shah, who is called the “ king of India’ in the second 
verse. It was most probably under him that Muhammad b. Marsir was 


the vizier (or viceroy) of India, as is inferred from the following verse 
of the same poet Hasan :— 


292 039) pease OSL. OT » coe 
"3 0092 959K CLT JS oS 
392 0292 yore ped 3 AK i! 
292 O29) ) pars ef Ce 55 
592 0991 Doptee Sil) 41 CKles 92 
392 0292 9KilydcglOle aT codrgm 
89 009) ygdae aS y1AF > ibs 5! 


sp 9 ale alse | ae 
PE ed Se arty KS 55 95 
39 ale) po Hoe GG 
w bil 543 coe J OeT pro 
Opie glen y y29 je aT ee pte 
uw Ss | o> wigs p> 9: 
com 33 gldy 3) AL p90 arte SS 





This view seems to be correct when from Habibu’s-Siyar (vol. II, 
part IV, p. 33) and Mujmal-i-Fasihi (f. 1029 b) we know that this Abi 
Muhammad Hasan b. Abi (Nasr) Mansir al-Qa’ini*® was the vizier of 
Bahram Shah. This Muhammad was descended from Ahmad b. Hasan 
Maimandi, the famous vizier of Sultan Mahmiid Ghezrawi, as is inferred 
from the following verses of the poet Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salnman in praise 
of his father Abi Nasr Mansir :— 

495 99, we yd cm orn) C2? grok gy) pal ad 2 sce 


Olpm HE jy gers peed 92! 


9 pet dg Oge 942) gol paige lpm 5° aS aa CF he Cyt pyre 


bee Seek ike wantin oles Deke toate teas: Gees Ute ten is inferred also 


from a tarji’- the same poet, praising Daulat Shah’s horse. Some of its verses are :— 
De odd Olle ors 9 pm) uy Ry 
ae ote TOL OL ae elt 956 or 


cw del Ole ie |) Spa ant Se Ky 
comp 5! Ke 99! mm Gly e2y5 ble 2 
ols el ot oO ols Jy Jt a) ons » =) ——s) + °F 5 et? pie 
2 India Office MS., No. 931 a. The same poet has two more panegyrics in his praise. A verse of one 
.*) them is :— 

cal ge KS mye Ogres yarn cn! aut 45 aly 
Tbid., f. 112 a). About hs dates and those of his successor Hasan b. Ahmad see my separate Article 
on Sayyid Hasan. Pi 
3- He may not be confused with 9 x2 gy! 46 3+ 9% — of Sarakhs, who was only a theologian 
and not a vizier during the reign of Bahram Shih. Sana’l dedicated his alee) Sly alain ox 
See Dr. M. Iqbal’s note on pp. 473-475 of Rahatu’s-Sudar. 
4. Diwan of Mas‘Gd-i-Sa‘d. Tehran edn., 1318, p. 201. 
5. Ibid., p. 199. 
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0 oe eo ee Eo 
5M eri ok ce TT pee el Cele ke 
Ne oe gh ym OH oe OL i> 
je def se ah) OT gal, pad! 9 Lesh 
me ah Tati TAT ee pete tele 
le SF sesh) Ga Ope Olle ple 9 PAT OT me ype 
les! Ose 2p dig rg digcmna = Sw aS cut ji)! pj od TG! 
Stine Gale det daly Cpe ee Olyaye cll 
Gtighse oF cul i 5 Pee en a 
These lines show that Abi Muhammad, the vizier or viceroy of India 


was the son of Abit Nasr Mansiir, the son of Sa‘id, the son of Ahmad, 
the son of Hasan Maimandi. 


Next comes Bahram Shih’s another son Khusrau Shah, in whose 
praise there are several panegyrics by the poet Sayyid Hasan, but none of 
them carries any historical value, with the exception of one 
which suggests that he had gone as a_ hostage to Sanjar’s 
court in 530/1136. Oae panegyric seems to have been written on his 
recovery from some illness or ee on his return from Sanjar’s court. 
Some of its verses are as follows :— 

Sj Sriglse pees 2 Fj! J Sey cela A 00s oy oy ce! 
gh cle ge dk ey LT Sanh aT aj Ge a! 
JA Syl Ai lpm ete Sede dt yl ele pil aT Ld 5 5S 
gh ti cloak aT okey at ye olert ete cot 9 Jo oll 
ENS 2 AGA 22 ge = AT Oye iy jl 
NT aS a EF Fe kj LSU SE oT ob Tae oJ 

NAF Oye the jl GAds Tat Key A De ph USGL 

S cer Erp iledtinj 2 eet Sy ch SG ey) jl 


1. Diwan of Mas‘id-i-Sa'd, Tehran, edn. 1318. p. 201. 
2. Ibid., p. 458. 
3- Ibid., p. 513. 


4. Ibid., p. 527. The poet Abu'l-Faraj Rin! has also praised this Mansir b. Sa’td. See his diwan, pp. 58, 
139, etc. 


. India Office MS., No. 931, f. 83 b. The same had once written a laudatory poem on Bahram 
shit's weflering from pain in his oot (Ibid., £70 by mat a5 


dian! ylopty> ele (nl 2 aS Ol ols olin KL caiyla OF » £ 
deny! sheng He aly jl diy Loe OF wd ol comely de oh bly Sly tek 3) 
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This prince, as we have seen, was born in 515/1121. He ruled, after 
his father’s death, from 552/1157 up to 555/1160 

About the third son “‘ Ab Mulak Mu‘inu’d-Daulah ’’ Shahin Shah, 
the.eighth son in the above-mentioned list of Tabagdt-i-Ndasiri, we find 
the following panegyric by Sayyid Hasan. 


O isle ai 51) Ol ala CAs 
Clee BE a» col one a 
Ola 2 Le ete 9 Sd yg Ce aT 
OL} gern} aeedyT toy ae aT 
Ols 25m Cum golt Cy J 8} 
Oe! ple yt 47 poy 


Ope cml pedal ws tila Ie 
bt oC ols ¢ lon pals Ig! 
Ae 9 che Cree cpr ys Cleo pe 
accole est) sglts SAI! yt 
IB ols ou Se os SI 
Eph bot SS gels Se 
Of the ten sons mentioned in the Tabagdt-i-Ndsirt these three are 
often recalled by the poets. It was, most probably, on Bahram $hah’s 


return from flight to India in 543/1148, on the first attack by the Ghurides, 


that the poet Sayyid Hasan wrote a panegyric mentioning the three sons 
only :— 


Peg Gi Olde ce osls sh Bl Aas gy Ay Ale Ae cyl 


rStli oot Sas prs 
yb ss gs cel GSTs aw 
72 Dike 29: AS Be gS geist geen 


ja! Olelety Ovo 9 OAyj 
oS igs Jl SY 52 okt 
oS pew ST coe oe galegt 





8 pol ce Sw ody OLE AT 0a} ds ue 


Nghe sety ge Gt > AST ay 
The poet Ruhani Ghaznawi also refers to the three sons of Bahram 
Shah in his “ Saugand Nama ”’ thus :— 

Oly ke 9 cue She Obl a” Spee Cp lke alin Ja) ee 

Bokeh by yg ole de og ygVo arf S uo » dk 
But from the long panegyric of Sayyid Hasan, written on Bahram 
Shah’s victory on the 2nd of Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 
12th of May, 1149), we know that ‘‘ Samau’d-Daulah ’’ Mas‘td Shah, 
the sixth in the list of the Tabaqat, is also mentioned. Hence, only four 
sons (1) Daulat Shah, (2) Mas‘iid Shah, (3) Khusrau Shah and (4) Shahin 
Shah out of ten appear to have lived or deserved any mention. The other 
six either died in their childhood or failed to be praised by the poets, 


¥ India Office MS. No. 931. ff. 81a-b. This panegyric describes, in other verses, the glory, splendour, 
peace and tranquillity of the capital Ghaznin. 


2. Ibid., ff. 69b-70 a. 
3- Manisu’l-Ahrar, Habibganj, p. 212. 
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Now we should fird out the viziers of Bahram Shah, besides 
his viceroy! Abi Muhammad Hasan b. Abi Nasr MansiGr al-Qia’ini 
of India. ae the following verses of the poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d (d. 515/1121) 
wanna that in the beginning of his reign Bahram $hah’s vizier was 

ad :— 


NM le ee Ly GF elo he ohn eet YT jad, 
pel cpl jl eke J» aT (gas Aa p> Aad ol gy At lhe 5 | ples! tle 35 


geal lye! aS Sy ljy pte 25! Lae gel ps 252 aml gm cae Ant p> 


JET ae Ghats 5 Ghings ey dau ply 4 lj sl JE UT5> 
2S ja) aye ct 5 cute bles jl 3M el fi me cele AT Syl cn! 
Bahram Shah seems to have yee this Ahmad as his vizier just 
after he had killed the old one ‘Abdu’l Hamid (b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’s- 
Samad), who, according to the writers of Athdru’l-Wuzara (ff. 145 a-b, 
Bankipore), Dastiru’l- Wuzara (Tehran edn., p. 147) Subh-i-Sddiq 
ig III, f. 1029 a, Banikpore), etc., had served under Sultan Ibranim 
d. 492/1099) for 22 years, under Mas‘iid III (d. 508/1115) for 16 years 
and under Malik Arslan (d. 512/1118) probably for three years. About 
the duration of the vizierate of Ahmad (the son of Husain, as we shall 
know later) we have no record, but he seems to have not lived long, 
because the poets Sar.4’i and Sayyid Hasan have got no panegyric his 
praise. After him most probably his own son ‘“ Muntakhibu’l-Mulk 
Q.wamu’d-din ’’ Abi ‘Ali Hasan succeeded to his post. There are 
several panegyrics in his praise by the poet Sayyid Hasan. I select here 
a few useful verses from different panegyrics :— 
RK ge Ohel yy a pte OT gm che gy Slad oly 
RE og OL yo gl cml slay Hel de pl foe 


sek nw Oe sh OT at pln Ole sale 
fae FG OLT gy Jo ot 2 Shed FT ade gue yall pl yi 


313 OL) |) lpm se apne 2pm SU Olpm yA AT 392 jp Ae cyl 
BIOS 9 ht ged gre 2 Qed AT er dom | oo Oy joe 


1. This Aba Muhammad would have been the viceroy of India after Husain b. Ibrahim ‘Alawi, who 
had been appoin*ed after the death of Muhammad-i-Aba Hal*m 


2. His diwan, p. 289. 
3. India Office M5. No. 931, f. 88 b. 
4 Ibid., £. 111 b. 
s. Ibid., f. 53 a 
H—15 
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1 dyet dal ge 2 Lok ance 


Jose las tds aS 2 
Sees ele pie 9 JE 9 pd ad) 


1 J ser 3 Se on) aw ot 


pyre ee te! A owe 


rok oo we 52 2 & 
exh els 4 gl yop 5 
ry bS 52 SUI e359 


2 py Fok pwjx3? i| 


July 


be cp & OB Le 9 > eb 
wipe cl 5 lt de Cae. ai 
pis Seb Ade 9 GLES y oi ine 
GL 99 AT lise! ao Je sit 


ese Joa OTe wi a 
cal gt ond Sy) F 
SR j1 A pe ae Ol 


The last verse shows, that this vizier Hasan is the descendant of the 


two previous viziers, i.e., (a) his father Ahmad and (6) his grandfather 
Husain 


Up to the year 544/1149, at least, this Hasan was alive, because on 


the recovery of Ghaznin by Bahram Shah in that year, as we have already 
seen, the poet wrote a panegyric in which this vizier appears to have 
regairfied his post after the collapse of the Ghurides. Some of its verses 


are :—- 


FL ape ah 9 os AS at 
0S pete jl ee ey 
Jl dg 9 cS Gil OT; 
thee Qi 9 9st dager DLE pital 





1. India Office MS. No. 931, f. 52 b. 
2. Ibid., f.90a. But this ¢=> ¢¢l¢ 9 of Bahram’s court should not be confused with <i ¢1_ 


Jl A! 


bg ST aD em ey gel od! + 


alts Sila aT, 2 los on, 
jhrms aK Ty 2 Ne 
hoi baa Nye loo 
pe ci F GL Sy ele oe, 
Har 95 2H we 


of Sanjar’s, court (ly 5 SIs¥T , £ 183 b). He 


(the latter) died in 528/1133-34 (Pahatu’s-Sudair, p. 209) and had killed the famous Gli sla | no 


KIL1 Ls (vol. Il, p. 260, Agra edn) 
says that he had thrown Hamdani into fire as well. We quote here a fine quatrain of Hamdani from 


oles 2b No. 1469, Nadwa Library, Lucknow :— 


(Khazinatu’l-Asfiya, vol. IJ, p. 10). The writer of 


5 4 ab a ais = 25 st) 
cme 2b 2 aS Glo 8 ne & 


cmd KE Dee le ay 52 
dt SK 5 ee oS 


Sana’i, too, has praised one ¢-—> <y4/| ¢\4 (Diwan, Bombay edn., p. 77) and he is apparently of 
Bahram’s court. 


15* 
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AS oS dig diy ral esl 
WT asf agi 5 pad ali 
dl ett 335 ao p5aS ka ots) 
oly cpd 9 the gl Cdlae aL. 50 
SF jG yo dee et gm Srl 54 
Fel) Ghee jail lay Goi ney 


Upase ae hing i ole cal 2 a yl 
Sham Se» 2 le cb 
otf 003 of Syn yKe oF acl 
LAS Taal sper Khes decty gm 
Se BF jl ae jl se GAT jb 
drole phe 2) ce aT ly ody ps 


Verses 5 and 6 refer to Saifu’d-Din Siri, who was gibbetted, along 
with his vizier Majdu’d-Din Misawi, by Bahram Shah on the 2nd of 
Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, 12th May, 1149). Other verses 
show that after that murder Bahram Shah regained his throne and 
Dom 9 ter! 9 one OLS! ec» his vizierate. 

After this vizier, i.e., at the end of Bahram’s reign, his (vizier’s) son 
mm git dice succeeded to that post. There are several 
panegyrics and tarji‘-bands in his praise by the poet Sayyid Hasan, the 
useful verses of which I quote here :— 


aoe Ge deny culse 02,5 OI dele deel Cee Crem AISI 
Boh cpm SL ree ii éh cond 9 Hd SF aT cl l> ots 
af Ob; dh 25 Oye Sys, GEM civ 
eS Nye oj eS tre KW Cw Oy Cy 5! 
ce ONS alge 5g ok av 


Some cee fe LY SS 


sth gl Kt yoy sel dey oe jl cS ame Ke bob ST Kaijy 
Di gh eS dam 9 dof det de S pe eri TT le at yl 


pga fee 5 af 5b 
jlyl jlo oR 5 9s edls 
bo 9> 9 J2 2555! 


eas elt 1 ¢ & ne wi 
one of) cw ldo 3! 
a a dl coe 
These verses clearly show that Najibu’d-Din Husain succeeded his 
father to the vizierate. The third verse, from the last, shows that he had 
been to Bacteria (Balkh, or to some western town) for some war which he 
won. During the vizierate of this Husain, Sayyidu’sh-Shu‘ara Rihani of 


1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 47 b-48 a. 
2. Ibid., ff. 33 a-b. 

3. Ibid., f. 36 a. 

4. Ibid., f. 28 b. 

5. Ibid., £. 127 «. 
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Ghaznin wrote his long ‘‘ Saugand Nama” of 83 verses, which I quote 
here, selecting only a few useful verses for their historical importance : — 





Ole ke cle le sel 52 
OF Sle) Gh an me oy 
eat Gee jl Ghai! cls An 
oul oJ ~S wile dn 90 aid ; 
OF Cot st gas aT 
gh gh 
Gira Wey yg EL 2 aT WT se 
@) dy Gj Gi &, ele 
ON} Ose SE 35 9p Shy as 
Ol pF 55 cme HK em as me 
Ole 9 Odleyg Gls Gl 
Oe eS Gey y fe se oy 
Oley whe 9 cu Soh Oil a 
ols! de gs 3% 
Oley OLE chy 9 Curr gy ae OK oy 
Olnd py Say yg) 
OK! tgs gg SK Sle 
Olin lS pt ele dm She 
odkul ake Si 
ays a bS Oly 


Ou ~> AB Ata 


jy 9 


Ole ae sl 


ob) +5) 


Olas as aT ea j) Oleg! Ob} 
Pg Cm : 


Ay gl glatl & 5839 5 
Olpm> dade cut gl OS ol) 057 
Glos 2 Gi aS py Ke 55! 


Ok Ob, Ky de 
Oke cal 9 ON OF Shyb op 


elt«- 
oad 9 


Ole date le) gy OS 23 
Alojles ole J) Gs Gs 
We el em ee he ed 
eed le AS ge OSG St 
ad Ag Oke Sey GLI! 6 
Coo dpm AT crew Oleg Cyst pgs 
cant Tae NF bibs Sat) py 
(Slyh ple de OF OLE on lpm 
co te el Bere de 
$92 bei AS ge deg le aT de 
cough ST AT elie ae Ky 
i wk ae 9» alan Cle je 
Spas cp ol ele 9s oe 
Fo aS Ke a 2» de 
Sine ol «GE Gok aly 
Aj} AL) Ose aS Jab ancl S 
Jom Shans hie ole ee 
eal i lad pe UL ke 
jpe a il ory JET see 2 
ie SK pad ait ob WY Oe 
De Ae Sige col t) Gh gm 
G cme phe Se jal adh 
a ce la sey 
cough ab  ygi SRT aT ee 
S Ge G3; 
Ae ge 296 Kea g 5 dt Ady Ky 


Sy 


al) > 


% al 


The following points in these verses are to be noted :— 


(a) Verses 5-9 and 22-25 refer to Rihani’s contemporary poets 


t. M@nisu’l-Ahrar, pp. 210-215 and Majmu‘a-i-Qasa’id-i-Farsi, pp. 153-156, (Habibganj MSS. ). 
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| eye (died ?)' Rashidu’d-Din Watwat (d. 
Hasan Ghaznawi (d. 556/1161) and Farazdaq of 


Sayyid 


rom 


73/ (1177); 
2 (? 


the said verses it is evident that they were Living at the time when 


Ruihani wrote this ‘ 


‘Saugand Nama.” 


(b) The fourth and tenth verses show that those four poets had 


already written their 


Rahani’s ‘ 


“‘Saugand Namas.” So, if we find out the date of 
‘Saugand Nama,”’ which was written later than those four, 


we can easily fix the date of those personages, who are mentioned in it. 


The poet Adib-i-Sabir’s “ 
CE Gee ds aT eH RK yw 


It was written in praise of :— 


we ty Ab Opes HL cay! a 


3 i+! AS at Gile pie ahs aS 


Saugand Nama”’ begins thus :— 


Si en ey com! x Wo 


Okey pS 9 Obs 3) del 
we fo de ob 


Ae 


Most of the panegyrics of Adib-i-Sabir (as we find in his complete 
dwan at Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay) are in praise of this petase, 
who was a vizier* or counsellor of Sanjar, as we know from Jabali 


pyle en Bl pa C2 aT ales 
em age) pel 
seen ede |) 28! 
Ba Sranhal 529 elie sce oO gnaT” 
piam 8392 Sle € licl Sm ne 
pS bee ai 


Oke, tl) GU as 
olol. > 


Pris Pent Gy bee (Slo 

Watwat’s ‘“‘Saugand Nama” 
gyrate Cet pHel gi ole 4 pe 
398 FB Std) Ce Jo gl 22 
pada gl pre ySly> Sie cued aT 
39° gf gl! oe ppt A 8 pte) 
“1. Dr. Ethe has given (India Office 


Adib-i-Sabir as 538, 540, 544, 546 or 547. 
, 1942. 


plead BL ws ae sigltn 
Syblodig! cpl jer Syls Gee ly br 
oylgat co deigs |) Ne » nb. 
Ste Le lilly! Ged Gp pty 
pst a ele 6 pile bole pul 
Jal zil hands cued garb 9 le ST Sy5: 


runs as follows: 


pote eS ell 55 ope 2} 
Pw Clade So UR 1 
mj Sieg Obl cle le Ge 
lS jtjksl Kop abe 


, vol. II, p. 637) five dates of the death of Shihabu’d-Din 
or his correct dates and details see my essay in the Ma‘arif 


2. The eighth verse is not clear. The native place mentioned with the name of Farazdagq is also not, 


clear. In Manisu’l-Ahrar the word i in that verse appears to be as 


above order both MSS. have “ Banian. ’ 
the Tabaqat.). It may be read as Banban as well. 


“Multan, ” but in the 25th verse of the 


’ If it is so, then it was a place between Ghaznin, Karman, and the 
tract north or west of the Salt Range near the Sind (see Raverty’s notes on pp. 541, 623, etc., 


in his Tr. of 


3. Majrnu‘a-i-Qasa’id-i-Farsi 49/2, pp. 148, 149, Habibganj MS. 
4. For this vizier and some other unknown viziers of Sanjar see my essay in the Ma’‘arif, September- 


November, 1942. 


s. Jabali’s diwan, Juma Masjid Library, Bombay. 


6. M. U. Aligarh MS. 
H—16 
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The name of the patron is not referred to therein, but it is most pro- 
bably in praise of Atsiz Khwarazm Shah (551/915 b). 
The ‘ Saugand Nama” of the third poet, i.e., of Sayyid Hasan opens 


with these lines :— 

Ol war 5 J ul TS) > Oles lt pe 90 yy »o sus 
OL) 95 ow a gre ROK SH 9 Ge ohh ORE 
Olys yb aul » Pe ' or) aS OT coord ce ols elt: paid gl 
OL 9G OS lem 9 Oe cle Cady 29 ete os Slyo OES 
Ober de 9525 yi Ct jb a oy ae atk cock Ol! al OU 
Ole om 9 GH Slyry GE dol slo dh » oy Hi 5 PR dhe 
Ok» Ae wb Ose AK ae uy Higlae » 03 aS alas la 

OatTHs 

Ole gl Se aT al ayo gS Hse pT ols Hoh pw 
Ol»2) 429)} St pols Os» pol Ose 0D) 9s aS um loam 
OT spy! gf Gly a SI Swope de al » Oo Vol yw 
Glye E16 5 ot oe — 9 3%) aS” als “ss olin | < es Aaa! 
Olyy pl eS 4,2 cpjlts ge aT Se Ade alsils dase alu 
1a Sy ci Glo SX M35 os cont 53,5 gi pry | 

Ways oO do mM epson SP ¥ ne IL 

This ‘‘ Saugand Nama’”’ is important because Rihani followed it in 
writing his own, both in metre and in rhyme, and it refers to the date 
(544/1149), when according to ‘Awfi? this poet Hasan annoyed his 
patron Bahram Shah on having been found amongst the Ghuride 
prisoners, but was, later on, forgiven. 

So, Ruhani, as his fourth and tenth verses show, wrote his “ Saugand 
Nama” even after that of Sayyid Hasan and during the vizierate of 
Najibu’l-Mulk Husain b. Hasan, i.e., much after 544/1149. 

(c) Some other officers of authority are also mentioned by Rihani. 
His 16th verse shows that Ahmad b. Tughril was a_ great fighter (or 
the commander-in-chief ?) in the army of am Shah. From the 18th 
verse we know the name of the Qadi of Ghaznin as Taju’d-Din. Other 
officers mentioned in the 15th and 17th verses are still in the dark, unless 


we get some better and clear record about them. The gu Fale is 
probably the same as one praised by Sayyid Hasan :— 
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1. British Museum MS. Or. 4514, f. 125 asqq. The fourth poet Farazdaq is absolutely unknown. 

2. Lubdbu’l-Albab, vol. II, p. 287. 


3. India Office MS. No. 931, f. 141 a. 
16* 
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This is all that we gather, about Bahram Shih’s obscure reign, from 


the rare records available in India and abroad, but unfortunately, 
Afghanistan. the home of this Sultan, does not help us in the matter. 


GuutaM MustaFA Kuan. 


(Concluded) 




















CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


INDIA 


Instruction through Mother Tongue : 


HE Central Advisory Board of: Education, Government of India, 
held its fifteenth session at Allahabad in the second week of January, 

1949 under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam 

Azad, India’s Minister of Education. The Board recommended that the 
medium of instruction in the junior basic stage must be the mother 
tongue and that if there is a reasonable number of students —at least 
forty in the school—arrangements may be made for teaching through 
their mother tongue. The Board also decided that the regional language, 
where it was different from the mother tongue, should be introduced 
not earlier than the third and not later than the fifth year at basic schools. 
If, however, there was a sufficient number of students to justify a separate 
school in any area, the medium of instruction in such a school may be 
language other than the regional language. Regarding the proposal of 
the Madras Government that in regions where Hindustani is not the 
regional language Hindustani may be taught in the secondary schools in 
the Roman script or in the script of the regional language and that the 
Devnagri script may be taught at a later stage, the Board decided that 
the experiment proposed by the Madras Government should be watched. 
The Board also considered the report of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
on the medium of instruction at the University stage which recommend 
that the status quo should be maintained for five years after which the 
regional languages should gradually replace English as the medium of 
instruction in the Universities. The Board decided to defer the 
consideration of this question until after the University Commission 
appointed by the Government of India had made its recommendation. 
It however, recommended that the change-over from English to the 
regional language should be very gradual so as not to affect the efficiency 
of University education. It was also decided that the teaching of the 
federal language should be started at the end of the junior basic stage 
and should be compulsory through the pre-secondary stage but may be 
optional thereafter. The federal language should be made compulsory 


at the secondary stage when English ceases to be the medium of instruction 
in the Universities. 
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The question as to what is to be the federal language of India still 
hangs in the balance. The controversy over this issue has not yet subsided. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, has recently 
contributed a thoughtful statement on the subject which has created 
much interest throughout the country. 


Language Problem : 


‘| am distressed ” says the Prime Minister, ‘‘ at the way this question 
of language is considered and debated in India to day. There is little 
of scholarship behind this argument and less of culture. There is no 
vision or thought of the future. Language is looked upon more as a kind 
of extended journalism and a perverted nationalism demands that it 
should be made as narrow and restricted as possible. Any attempt to 
expand it is -branded as a sin. against this form of nationalism. Beauty 
in a language is often supposed to be an extreme ornateness and the 
use of long and complicated words. There is little vigour or dignity in 
evidence and one gets the impression of extreme superficiality and 
shallowness. Just as poetry is not a mere collection of rhymes and metres, 
so also a language is not just a display of intricate and difficult words. 
Recent attempts to translate well-known common words from English 
are fantastic in the extreme. If this tendency persists that surely is a 
murder of a fine vehicle for the expression of thought.’’ After referring 
to Sanskrit as the ‘ finest heritage’ of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
observed “‘ Persian has played an important role in the last few centuries 
in developing some of our provincial languages, more especially 
Hindustani, and has affected our ways of thinking also to some extent. 
That is an acquisition and it makes us richer to that extent.” Pandit 
Nehru deprecated the idea of excluding everything which is Persian, 
and so he wrote “‘In any eventa few hundred years of history and the life 
of the people have fashioned us for what we are and it seems to me rather 
absurd and certainly unwise to try to undo this work of history.’’ He 
added further “ From the cultural point of view, such an attempt at 
undoing and going back would mean depriving us of a cultural heritage, 
which we possessed. It would mean making ourselves poorer. We should 
rather aim at richness and at accepting whatever adds to that cultural 
content. Therefore any attempt at excluding what we have already 
absorbed is wrong from every point of view.’’ And then Pandit Nehru 
pleaded for Hindustani as the lingua franca of India. As for the script, 
he expressed, it is clear that the Nagari script will be the dominant script, 
** But, again, because I think it wrong to be exclusive, both from the 
cultural and political point of view, I think that the Urdu script should be 
recognised and taught, where desired. We cannot ask all people to learn 
both these scripts. That is too much of a burden. But the Urdu script 
should be recognised more especially for a presentation of documents and 
other papers and for teaching in school wherea sufficient number desires it.” 
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Whether it is the name or the language itself, Hindustani is not 
favoured by the protagonists of Hindi who are also opposed to the Urdu 
script, In the U.P., which Urdu once claimed as its homeland, the 
script has been banished from almost all offices, courts and educational 
institutions. The names of Railway stations written in the Urdu script 
have been removed and replaced by names written in the Devnagri 
script. This antipathy towards Urdu has provoked Mr. Mushruwala, 
the Editor of the fate Mahatma Gandhi’s Journal, ‘ The Harijan,’ to write 
an article in which he has characterised this attitude as contrary to the 
teachings and wishes of the Father of the Indian Nation. Similarly, 
considerable surprise was caused by the Allahabad High Court having 

an order that no one could enrol himself as a practising lawyer 
at the High Court unless he had sufficient knowledge of Urdu. This 
order has been criticised severely at a meeting of the U. P. Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan (vide The Statesman, April 19, p. 5). The Jami‘at-ul-‘Ulema-i- 
Hind, a nationalist organisation, held its annual session in Lucknow in 
the third week of April, and, in the course of his Presidential Address, 
Moulana Hussain Ahmed Madani supported Hindustani in both Devnagri 
and Urdu scripts and remarked that he supported Hindustani as it was 
a language which had been born and grown up in India and was the 
mother tongue of millions of Hindus as well as Muslims in Northern 
India. He called upon the workers of the Jami‘at to popularise the 
Devnagri script among the Muslims. The session of the Jami‘at was 
addressed also by the Hon’ble Govind Vallabh Pant, the Premier of the 
U. P. He referred to the question of oy and said that the Devnagri 
script was easier and could be followed by the majority of the people 
even in rural areas (The Statesman, April 19, p. 7). On the same day 
on which the Jami‘at held its session, the U. P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
met (also in Lucknow) and passed a resolution recommending to the 
Constituent Assembly that Hindi in the Devnagri script be adopted 
without delay as the lingua franca of India. The resolution said that 
India had only one culture, originating from the ancient past, which had 
given strength and courage to the Indian ple, and Hindi in the 
Devnagri script was the symbol of that culture. Mr. Purshottam Das 
Tandon, Speaker of the U. P. Assembly, supporting the resolution, said 
that next to Chinese and English, Hindi was the most widely known 
language in the world. By another resolution the Sammelan recommended 
to the Government that since Hindi was the mother tongue of the 
Province, primary education should be imparted in Hindi and the 
Provincial Government should issue a stern warning to such Government 
servants as are not using Hindi in official records that unless they change 
their anti-Hindi attitude they could not remain in service. ( The Statesman, 
April 19, p. 5). Manbhum district in Bihar is stated to be predominantly 
inhabited by Bengali-speaking people who allege that Hindi is being 
thrust upon them. In laying the foundation-stone of the Central Institute 
of Education near Delhi University on April 18, the Prime Minister of 
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India said : “‘ It is misfortune of ‘Hindi that it has collected round it some 
advocates who continually do tremendous injury to its cause by advocating 
it in a wrong way. It is extraordinary how some of the advocates of 
Hindi have succeeded often enough in prejudicing Hindi in the eyes of 
others, some people because they have proceeded in the wrong way and 
some people because they have shown how narrow-minded they are. 
It is not that they love Hindi so much but they hate other things. Hatred 
is not a constructive force or a force that should come into play in such a 
question.”’ Pandit Nehru remarked, ‘‘ Excited speeches are delivered 
occasionally as to whether the national language should be Hindi or 
Hindustani. Urdu is hardly referred to and has dropped out of the race.” 
{The Statesman, April 20, p. 7). 


Bihar Urdu Conference - 
This Conference, held on the 24th and 25th April at Patna under the 


Presidentship of Lady Anisa Imam, was inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister of Bihar who, in the course of his speech, assured his audience 


that during his regime Urdu would receive protection from the 
Government and would flourish side by side with. Hindi. He remarked 
that though he was at first a bit disconcerted by the request to inaugurate 
the Conference since he was not as conversant with the rich and sweet 
heritage of Urdu as he would like to be, yet he took courage from the 
fact that as a Bihari he was proud that in the = the Province had 


played a prominent role in the development of Urdu. Recounting that 
some of the earliest efforts at propagating and developing the language 
were carried on in Bihar by a faqir and his disciples more than five 
hundred years ago, he said that even Ghalib modelled his poetry on the 
tradition of Bedil, who was a Bihari. In independent India, the Premier 
continued, there could be no question of the vital importance of Urdu as a 
language since generations of great scholars and poets like Dagh, Halli, 
and Ghalib have by popularising and refining the language already 
——— its future. But it was unfortunate, he said, that in the 
rovinces, west of Bihar people attempted to belittle the role of Bihar 
and her contribution. Though the language spoken in the United 
Provinces, is acclaimed for its sweetness and though Delhi has been in 
the vanguard of its development, yet it is often forgotten that, even before 
the pre-eminence of Delhi, it was in Bihar that the basis of its future 
development was laid and even today Urdu in Bihar was in no wise 
behind the U.P. and Oudh in its development. In free India, the Premier 
said, it was proper to promote the language of Akbar, and he assured 
his audience that he would not lag behind anyone in doing so. This, 
he said, was of vital importance if we were to incorporate the heritage 
of world culture in our Indian languages. He did not propose to go into 
the Urdu-Hindi-Hindustani controversy which was fraught with man 
a pitfall, but he maintained that Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani were still 
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incompetent to replace English in India. They were too poor to be the 
vehicle of higher studies and expression. (The Searchlight, Patna, 
April 24, pp. 1, 8). 


The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, Minister for P.W.D., 
Bihar, said in his inaugural speech at the Musgha‘ira section of 
the Urdu Conference: “It is absolutely wrong to suggest that Urdu 
is the language of one community or the other. It has developed and 
gathered strength by the joint endeavours of both Hindus and Muslims 
- and depicts what is best in the cultures of both. Some of the greatest poets 

and writers of Urdu in the past have been Hindus and even today some 
of its best: patrons and admirers are Hindus.” Lady Anis Iman said 
in her Presidential Address : ‘‘ It was the British rulers who set up Urdu 
and Hindi as rival languages. Yet it was English and not Hindi or Urdu 
which enjoyed the place of honour. Urdu, according to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, is not confined to 
any religion or community but has the capacity of becoming the common 
language of the country. Urdu has a great historical importance, for it 
was the legacy of that golden period when Hindus and Muslims in 


ce, amity and harmony, were serving the cause of knowledge and 
iterature.”’ 


An exhibition was also held under the auspices of the Urdu Conference. 
It was opened by Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University, who, in course of his speech, said that there was no 
controversy in regard to language in his University. Text-books, 
prescribed by the University, were written in easy and simple language 
and printed in both Devnagri and Urdu scripts. He told his audience 
that in his personal collection he had a number of Persian and Arabic 
books which he wanted to present to some library. The Patna University 
was trying to collect old Persian and Arabic books under the super- 


vision of Mr. Hassan Askari, Assistant Professor, History Department, 
Patna College. 


A novel feature of the Urdu Conference was the Ruhun Ka Mushd‘iva, 
i.e., symposium of the dead poets of Bihar. The poets represented in this 
Mushia‘ira were Ram Narayan Lal Mouziin, Kalyan Singh ‘Ashig, Ujagar 
Chand Ulfat, Josh ‘Azimabadi, Diidar Arvi, Raza ‘Azimabadi, Shorish 
‘Azimabadi, Fidwi ‘Azimabadi, Rasikh ‘Azimabadi, Munshi Gangalal 
Damagh, Shaug Nimwi, Ahgar Bihari, Safir Bilgrami, Hafiz Latifi, 
and Ahad ‘Azimabadi. 


S.S. 
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Ecypt 
Fu’dd I Arabic Academy : 


Tue Arasic ACADEMY in its last session approved the specimen of the 
great Arabic Lexicon which they were preparing and has proceeded a 
long way towards the completion of a medium-sized dictionary called 
al-Mu‘jam-al-Wasit. During the course of the session, Prof. Massignon 
acquainted the members with the latest methods used in the compilation 
and preparation of dictionaries in European languages and hoped that 
the points made out by him will be borne in mind while bringing out the 
Arabic dictionaries under preparation. Among the other subjects discussed 
during the last session of the academy were : 


1. A valuable discourse on the present-day literary renaissance in 
Islam. 


2. The ways and means of simplifying the Arabic grammar and 
the new rules of orthography. 


3. In regard to the coinage of new words for things of modern 
civilization, Prof. Ahmed Amin, the famous Egyptian writer roused 
great interest by sponsoring a proposal that analogy (al-qias) be adopted 
as a principle for the same. In classical times, there were two schools 
of thought, the one insisting on the actual use of a particular word by 
the Arabs for its adoption while the other regarded mere conformity 
to standard forms as enough for the purpose. The present-day needs 
favoured the latter point of view. 


The academy is also bringing out under its auspices scholarly editions 
of the following books : 


1. Sin‘at-ul ‘Arab by Ibn Jinni. 


2. Al-Jalis al-Salih by al-Qadi Abul Faraj ibn Zakariyya 
al-Nahrawani. 


Among recent publications the following are worth mentioning : 


1. Jamhartu Ansab-il-‘Arab by Ibn Hazm; Ed. by Prof. Levy 
Provencal. 


2. Majalisu Tha‘lab, ed. by Prof. ‘Abdus Salam Haran. 
3. Diwan-al-Hudhaliyyin, Part II, published by Dar-ul-Kutub. 
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, The Dar-al-Kutub al-Misriyya is also bringing out very soon an edition 
of : 


1. Diwan of Ka‘b-ibn-Zuhair. 


2. Diwan of Suhaim ‘Abd-Bani-al-Hashas prepared by Prof. 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Maimani of Aligarh. 


A Linguistic Commission : 


Dr. ‘Abdul Wahhab ‘Azzam, Egypt’s Ambassador at Jedda, has 
put forward a proposal to organise a ——— commission to proceed 
to Arabia and to investigate the names of plants and flowers current at 

resent with a view to collating them with classical words in the old 
exicons. 


Scholarly Papers on Igbdl : 


On the occasion of Iqbal Day celebrations held in the Oriental Hall 
of the American University in Cairo, Prof. ‘Uthman Amin of the Fu’ad 
I University, read a scholarly paper on the philosophy of Iqbal describ- 
ing the poet-philosopher’s contribution in reconciling religion with 
ore and drawing parallels between his views and those of Mufti 

uhd. ‘Abduh on many a point. Al-Ustadh Sawi Shalan of Azher 
presented in this meeting his Arabic verse-translation of Iqbal’s poetry. 


Revised Edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam : 


A number of orientalists held a meeting in the University of Leiden 
to devise ways and means of giving effect to the decision taken at the last 
session of the world congress of orientalists to bring out a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. It was decided at the 
meeting to bring out the new edition in five volumes within a period of 
ten years beginning from 1950. It may also be mentioned here that, 
according to reperts from Turkey, a Turkish translation of the 
Encyclopedia is under preparation. It has also been urged in the Cairo 
press that work on the Arabic version, which was stopped some time 
ago may also be resumed. 


Cultural Organisation of the Arab League : 


The manuscript section of the Cultural Organisation of the Arab 
League, instituted in 1946 with the object of collecting and preserving 
Arabic MSS. scattered over various countries has so far photographed not 
less than half a million MSS., in Aleppo, Damascus, Alexandria and other 
towns. A delegation has also been sent out to Turkey to examine and 
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ea the MSS. preserved in the libraries of that country. The 
urkish government kindly agreed to provide all facilities to the 
delegation. 

% J 


TURKEY 
Turkey veering back to mosque : 


A REvivAL of religious feeling repressed since Turkey became a lay 
republic twenty-five years ago is today slowly making itself felt in the 
country’s public life and forcing concessions from the Kemalist principle 
of the lay state. The decisions taken in this regard are as follows : 


1. Reintroduction of Islamic religious tuition in primary schools. 


2. Government's acceptance of plans to create special state schools 
in principal towns for Imams and Khatibs. 


3. Government’s acceptance of the principle of reopening an 
Islamic theological school. 


In search of Noah’s Ark : 


According to Mr. Egerton Sykes, explorer and Fellow of the British 
Royal Geographical Society, London, more than 13,000 feet up the 17,600 
feet high Mount Ararat in Northern Turkey are the remains of Noah’s 
Ark—a ship built by the prophet thousands of years ago in which he and 
his family survived the Great Flood said to have overwhelmed the world 
in those times. Mr. Egerton Sykes proposes to search for what he 
describes as “‘ one of the world’s greatest religious relics.’’ He is certain 
that he shall find some traces of the vessel, possibly the ship’s keel and 
a few side timbers. Travellers throughout the ages have constantly 
referred to its presence and it is mentioned in innumerable records, 
some dating back to dozens of centuries. For decades the near-by 
inhabitants are said to have taken the wood from the Ark to use as amulets 
to ward off the ‘ evil eye.’ The only thing likely to make the discovery 
impossible will be an exceptionally bad summer. If the snow line has not 
moved up, the Ark will be buried. But if the weather is normal, those few 
fragments of timber which will mean so much to the civilized world will 
be found. The age of the wood can easily be established by a special 
apparatus. Around the 13,000 feet of Ararat there are traces of sea shells 
—the evidence of a huge inundation which overwhelmed that part of 


the world in ancient times. Somewhere along the watermark should be 
the Ark.? , 


1. The Star of India, January 31, 1949. 
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AMERICA 
The Washington Mosque Foundation : 


The corner-stone of the first mosque to be built in Washington was 
laid on February 7, 1949 on the 1379th anniversary of the Prophet’s 
Birthday. The mosque is designed according to purely Techie 
architectural characteristics. It is being erected under the auspices of 
the Washington Mosque Foundations founded by members of the Arab 
communities in the U.S.A. The structure also will house an Islamic 
Culture institution with facilities for students. 


S. 5. 


The Ism@‘ilia Association : 


Tue IsmMA‘rL1a Association, W. Pakistan has been established at 
Karachi. The aim of the Association is to do research work in Isma‘ilism 
and the Fatimid period of Muslim history. 


Research in this period of the history of Islam has been very much 
neglected. It is only recently that scholars like W. Ivanow, Louis 
Massignon and A. A. A. Fyzee have written about Fatimid history and 
Isma‘ilism and translated some of their books. Dr. Kamil Husein of the 
Faud ul Awwal University of Cairo who is a great scholar of Isma‘ilism 
has recently started a Fatimid series called  «<bld) ob jbl) LL 
In his introduction to @ paced! Shall which he has_ edited 
and published from old manuscripts he writes, ‘“‘ A thorough study 
of Ismailism will reveal to us a new realm of knowledge about the move- 
ments of mental currents of the intellectual life in Islam. This is the 
reason why I have published this book.’’ At another place he says, ‘‘ A 
study of Ismailism and its ancient missions will be of help to us in knowing 
the evolution that came over the intellectual Islamic life in fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries of Higra.”’ 


Recently in the Faud ul Awwal University cf Cairo a study of Isma‘ili 
doctrines and philosophy has been introduced. 


The Isma‘ilia Association 1esearch work in the light of the above 
remarks will be of great interest to all. Prof. Jawad Muscati an Arabic 
scholar from Najaf is translating irte English 4-21! Jbl} 
and (GA oka vl pels Wil obT gs ediclf® by Qéadi Na‘man. 
They will soon be published by the Ismailia Association. 


t. The Statesman, May 2, 1949. 
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The English translation of Dr, Kamil Husein’s speech delivered at 
Paris on 29th July, 1948, in the 21st Orientalists’ Econe, on the 
“Theory of ‘ Matter’ and ‘Spirit’ and its influence on the Egyptian 
poetry of the Fatimid period” will soon be published in the pages of 
this journal. 


The Association has collected very rare Arabic manuscripts of the 
Fatimid period, the publication of which will unfcld many new ideas 
and reveal to scholars facts which hitherto have been misrepresented. 
This will also put forth Ismi‘ili philosophy and doctrine in its true form 
and will correct the wrong notions that are the result of false propaganda. 


K. S$. 








NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Sukumar Ray: HUMAYUN IN 
PERSIA, with a _ foreword by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar ; R.A.S.B. Mono- 
graph Series, vol. VI; 10948; 
xvit+116 pp.; price Rs. 5/; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 


ii is not often that we come across 
a work which is based on research 

and is at the same time interesting 
to an average layman, and Professor 
Ray’s present essay is one of such books. 
Humiayiin’s sojourn of more than two 
ears in Iran as the guest of Shah 
Tahmasp Safavi is one of those episodes 
which are generally ignored both by 
the Indian and the Persian chroniclers, 
because while the Indian chronicler 
mostly concentrates on what is happen- 
ing in his own country, the Persian 
chroniclers have little space to devote 
to a sovereign who had lost an empire 
and who was in their country to ask for 
help from the Shahinshah. The same 
may be true of the lay reader, as ordi- 
narily he would not be much interested in 
an exiled monarch who was meek to 
the point of weakness and who proved 
no match for a stalwart like Shér Shah, 
himself one of the greatest figures of 
medieval India. 

Yet Prof. Ray has made the narrative 
absorbingly interesting in spite of the 
vast detail he has managed to embody 
in the book. He takes Humayin, stage 
by stage, almost road by road, through 
Baluchistan via Sibi and Quetta to 
Hirat, Mashhad and Qazwin and back 


more or less by the same route. He 
has fully examined the chronology of 
the whole journey, and it is only when 
he is satisfied by the corroboration of 
authorities or else by definite evidence 
that he sets down a date for an 
episode. Some highly interesting letters 
are given in original as well as with their 
translation and each of these is also 
critically examined. Such are the letters 
from Humaydn to the Shah asking his 
permission to enter his dominions, and 
enother one asking permission to visit 
“‘the Holy Sepulchre, the mausoleum of 
the Imam, nourisher of the poor, the 
holy king, ‘Ali bin Misa al-Rida— 
thousands of benedictions and peace 
upon him.” The letters of the Shah 
to Humaydn and to his own governors 
are interesting for in them the greatest 
possible respect is shown to the honoured 
guest and full instructions to the minutest 
detail are given to the Imperial officers 
to accord Kim a right royal reception. 
They also show the grandeur that was 
Persia in those days and “the studied 
display with which Humayun was 
received in Iran.’ 

In spite of all this we are beset with 
the strange phenomenon of a complete 
estrangement of the host and the guest 
during Humiayin’s stay at Qazwin 
about September and October, 1544. 
The learned author analyses the causes 
of the episode and comes to the conclusion 
that the reason was oeither dynastic nor 
political but religious, and it was only 
after the conversion of Humiydn to the 
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Shi‘l creed that the estrangement gave 
~ to mutual regard. One feels that 

of. Ray’s argument needs revisicn, 
as, while on the one hand the episode is 
not mentioned in most of the Indian 
and Persian chronicles, on the other we 
are aware that Humiayin was never 
antagonistic to the Shii principles and 
showed his clear inclinations towards 
that faith in his letter to the Shah asking 

is permission to visit Mashhad. This 
was but natural as both his mother 
Maham Bégam and his wife Hamidah 
Bani Bégam were Shi‘ah and his courtier 
and adviser, Bairam Khan also belonged 
to that faith. There is the story of the 
signing of three sheets of paper which 
resulted in the cementing of friendship 
between the two monarchs, a friendship 
which kept on even after Qandhar had 
been wrested from the Persians by 
Humiayan in 1445. It is assumed that 
the papers contained a catechism of 
the shi'ah creed, but there is no evidence 


of the surmise, and apart from the 
incongruity of there being three separate 
sheets the need for such signatures is not 
obvious as Humayin’s inclinations were 
well known. We may well surmise that 
the Shah simply wanted to show the 


exiled monarch that he should not 
consider his sojourn in Iran as merely 
milk and honey but should know his 
real status and his dependence on him. 

The author rather belittles the results 
of Humiayin’s exile when he says that 
“It was not altogether barren in its 
results.”’ As a matter of fact while, 
politically, a reconquest of Hindustan 
would have been impossible without 
Humiyin’s prolonged visit to the 
Shah’s dominions, it was in another 
way beneficial not only to the dynasty 
but to India as well. We know that 
one of the causes of Akbar’s greatness 
was his broadbased policy in the matter 
of religion and to his truly cosmopolitan 
spirit. This was due toa number of 
causes. Shér Shah’s beneficent rule to 
which Akbar succeeded in a way was 

artly responsible for it as also was the 

hakti movement which was the result 
of the deep contact between Islam and 
Hinduism. But if we were to probe 
further into the causes of the phenomenon 
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we would trace it to the adversity and 
wanderings of Akbar’s parents as well 
as perhaps to Humiaydn’s own spirit 
of broad toleration and acceptance of 
what he regarded as best in others. 
Here was the germ of a real breadth of 
vision which was to grow to great 
heights at the hands of the Emperor 
Akbar, and which was in effect one of 
the direct results of Humayin’s sojourn 
in Iran. 

The book becomes doubly interesting 
to a student of the history of the Deccan 
as a part of it is based on the personal 
testimony of Khir Shah b. Qubiadu’l- 
Husaini, the ambassador of Burhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar to the 
Court of Persia. Khir Shah’s famous 
Tarikh-i Ilchi-i Nizdm Shah is “ of 
special importance on account of his 
long stay in Iran.” The learned author 
of the book under: review has added 
notes on this as well as on 59 other 
authorities bearing on the subject, in- 
cluding a fairly long note on Jauhar 
Aftabchi’s Tadhkiratu'l-Wdagqi'at which 
must be regarded as “the most trust- 
worthy authority” of Humaydn’s sojourn 
in Iran. 

There is little to be desired in the book 
except a map of the itinerary of Humayin 
to and from Iran which would have 
made the book even more interesting. 
One must admire the neat and almost 
flawless printing and get up of the 
book, especially when diacritical points 
have been used in abundance. 


K. S. 


MURAQEBAT ; by Dr. Mir Waliuddin, 
Professor of Philosophy, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad Deccan; pub- 
lished by the Educational Conference, 
Hyderabad Deccan; Rs. 2/8/-. 


HE book under review’ is 
Dr. Waliuddin’s latest contribu- 
tion to the deeper aspects of 

religious life. The theme of this book 
may be summed up in a few words. 
He says there is no use having a li 

faith in God. Those who have well- 
reasoned and deep-seated faith in One 
Supreme Reality Who is called by 
various names, should have no fear of 
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anything. If once a man establishes 
his relation with the source of his being 
who is the Giver of all goods, most 
beneficent, most merciful, most power- 
ful, all-seeing, all-knowing, God can 
surely confer on him all that he prays 
for provided he prays to Him sincerely 
and surrenders to His will completely. 
There is nothing which cannot 
achieve through Divine grace because 
He loves His creation. He is ever 
ready to listen to the prayers of His 
devotees. The Benevolence of the Lord 
is said to work in ways too difficult to 
grasp, since they do not follow any man- 
made laws; at the same time it affects 
the lives of the devotees profoundly. 
The Lord removes the barriers that 
stand between Him and His worshippers. 
He confers His Infinite blessings on 
His devotees and it may be even the 
highest goal of life. It is very interest- 
ing to note that even the most despised 
sinners and confirmed atheists some- 
times come to receive the Grace of God, 
There is no power that can stand against 
God's love. The devotees have also a 
part to play in order to make them a fit 
recipient of the Divine grace. Islam 
ints out that self-effort is also necessary 
r weak one may be. Attempts 
to lead a virtuous life will not go in vain, 
but will lead a person higher and higher 
in the life spiritual. All that we have 
to do is to purify our minds and hearts 
ef vicious thoughts and tendencies. The 
Grace of God is the crown and consum- 
mation of religious duties piously 
practised. It is an end in itself and is 
capable of far-reaching influence on the 
lives of seekers of God throughout the 
world. 

The writer has assigned seven topics 
for seven days to be meditated on and 
pondered over in such a way as to 
assimilate them and make them part 
of his inner being to be able to respond 
to and receive the inestimable privilege 
of close relationship with the Authcr of 
his being. He advises us to start this 
practice from Friday when one has to 
meditate on the Unity of God. Satur- 
day is meant for the practice of content- 
ment, Sunday for patience, Monday for 
thankfulness, Tuesday for prayer for 
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nearness to God, Wednesday f 
for the attainment . livelihood. ae 
Vougeday for the removal of fear and 
grief, 


H. S. 


TALES FROM EGYPTIAN LIFE: 
translated by Dr. Denys Johnson Davies ; 
published by the Renaissance Bookshop ; 
9sh; Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


i bie from Egyptian Life,’ a 
small yolume of short stories by 
Mahmoud Teymour Bey, trans- 
lated by Denys Johnson Davies, with 
a foreword by ‘ 1 Rahman ‘Azzam 
Pasha, represents an attempt at depicti 
various facts of Egyptian life. Both 


in their content and form, the tales are 
characterised by a certain naivety, 
They present a ‘keyhole view’ of life 
whose picaresque quality reflects the 
general rather than 
human nature. 
like 


the particular in 
Psycho-analytical studies 

Crown,’ ‘The Cripple,’ 
The Return,’ ‘The Locked Door.’ 
and ‘Abu Arab’ reveal the writer's 
catholicity of approach and preoccupa- 
tion with abnormality of character, whi 
tales like ‘The Rites of Ablution’ 
“The Comedy of Death’ are ani 
by a lively, though occasionally sardonic, 
humour. On the whole, they make an 
interesting reading. 

F. H. 


ISLAMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
MISCELLANY, wl. I, 1949; 
ublished by A. A. A. Fyzee for the 
slamic Research Association, Bombay ; 
inted Norman A. Ellis, at the 
aptist Mission Press, 41-A Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta; price 
Rs. 12-8-0. 


‘ Paper 


HE Islamic Research Association 
has been quietly doing its useful] 
work since its inception, and so 

far it has published twelve books. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Islamic Research Association had decided 
to publish a volume of Oriental Studies 
as early as in 1943 to commemorate the 
tenth Anniversary of the foundation of 
the Association. But on account of 
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war the project failed and the Committee 
decided to try again’on the fifteenth 
Anniversary in 1948. 

After a good deal of deliberation the 
Committee decided that a volume 
short contributions to Islamic Research 
be published not periodically but as 
occasion arose, and this volume is a 
beginning in this scheme of things. 
We owe it to the untiring zeal and 
interest of Prof. A. A. A. Fyzee, Hon. 
Secretary, who, by the way, has recently 
been appointed as the Government of 
India’s bassador to Egypt, for which 
we tender him our congratulations and 
best wishes. We sincerely congratulate 
the learned Professor for what he has 
done in the field of Islamic Research, 
and we earnestly hope he would continue 
to evince great interest in it. 

The volume under review contains 
articles from eminent scholars :— 

1.8. M. ‘Abdullah: ‘The value 
of Persian Poetry.’ 

2. A. J. Arberry, (Cambridge) : 
“New Material on the Kitab al-Fihrist 
of Ibn al-Nadim.’ & 

3. Md. Hamidullah: ‘ Ex-Terri- 
torial Capitulation in favour of 
Muslims in Classical Rory 

4. Rev. Fr. H. Heras :‘ uotation 
from the words of eed” rist in 
one of the Emperor’ Akbar’s inscrip- 
tion.’ 

5. M. Kamil Hussain, (Cairo); 
‘Shiism in Egypt beforethe Fatimids.’ 

6. Bernard Lewis, (London): 
‘Specimens of Modern Turkish 


Poetry.’ 
* Shahjehan 


i 
7. A. Rashid: 
Rana of Udaipur.’ 

8. Ghulam Sarwar: ‘ Oriental MSS. 

in the Uch Dargah Library.’ 

g. R. Strothmann, (Hamburg) : 

‘Kleinere Ismailitische Schriften.’ 

10. K. V. Zettersteen, (Uppsala): 

‘Selections from the Divan of 

Jamaluddin Ahmed Hansawi.’ 

11. Q.A. Wadood : ‘ Bad-i Mukhalif 

Ki Awwalin Riwayat.’ (Urdu). 

In view of shortage of space and time 
we fear we could not do any justice to 
this volume as a whole. However, ne 
learned paper of Prof. A. J. Arbe 
deserves special notice. Recent vena 
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ture on the Kitab al-Fihrist of Ibn 
al-Nadim that most valuable tenth 
century Bibliography of Arabic 
Literature, includes an article by 
Ritter and two separate 
contributions by Dr. J. Fick. Prof. 
A. J. Arberry when he learnt from Prof. 
F. Kable that Dr® Fiick was preparing 
a new edition on the Kitab al-Fihrist 
for publication in the Bibliotheca 
Islamica and as Prof. Arberry was 
aware of the existence of an extremely 
old manuscript in the private collection 
of Mr. Chester Beatty, he readily offered 
his help to Dr. Fick. But due to War, 
the edition planned by Dr. Fiick had 
not appeared and the Bibliotheca 
Islamica has for the time being ceased 
publication. Prof. A. J. Arberry took 
upon himself the onerous task of complet- 
ing the work. As he says “ Under 
these circumstances, I feel myself free, 
and in a sense obliged to place at the 
disposal of the world of scholarship, 
information about the Chester Beatty 
manuscript which I have hitherto kept 
to myself, limiting this disclosure 
however to modest proportions in order 
that Dr. Fiick may yet have ample 
— for enlarging these notes. 
is is the spirit of a great scholar. 
We are grateful to him for giving to 
the world the Chester Beatty manuscript 
to which he has done ample justice. 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J. needs no 
introduction. He is a great scholar 
who has to his credit a number of 
monumental works. We welcome him 
in the field of Islamic studies. 
Upon the lintel of the door to the 
ht, in os majestic alcove on the front 
rt famous Baland Darwaza of 


+ Pl there is an Arabic inscription 
wherein Emperor Akbar the Great re- 
cords the conquest of Gujerat and 
Khandesh in toro H.E. (1602 A.D.). 
This inscription in Nasta‘liq characters 
gave the successful Emperor the most 


laudatory titles, but then to counter- 
balance all the worldly glory that 
vanishes like a puff of smoke, he ordered 
the following words to be engraved 
which are like a sermon to the world of 
reality, a deep call to despise the material 
world and its vanity. 
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This quotation is the theme of his 
subject to which he has done full justice. 
We feel that Rev. Fr. Heras should give 
us some more articles dealing with 
Islamic studies. 

We congratulate the editor for placin 
before the scholars the Islamic Researc 
Assuciation Méisceilany, which deserves 
a careful perusal, as it adds much to 
-our knowledge. 

K.S. L. 


UNITED ASIA (International Magazine 
of Asian Affairs) ; 21-Noble Chambers, 
Fort, Bombay—1, vol. I, No. 7 ; editors, 
G. S. Pohekar and U. R. Rao; printed 
and published in India for Inter-Asian 
Publishing House; by V. V. Kamat at 
New Jack Printing Works Ltd., Bombay. 


HERE is no dearth of monthly 
journals in India. But what 
strikes one is that this journal 

is unique not only in its get-up, but in 
the variety of articles of a high standard, 
covering no doubt, the continent of Asia. 

Its good get-up, printing, excellent 
photo blocks es one think twice 
whether it is an Indian product. If it 
is not superior, undoubtedly it is equal 
to its European contemporaries. We 
tender our congratulations to the editors 
and publishers. The objects of the 
journal are: 

(a) The discussion of Asian affairs 

in a world contest. 

(b) The dissemination of Asian 

culture patterns. 

(c) The advocacy of one Asia as 

a necessary prelude to one world. 

This issue is a Middle East Number 
and the articles written as they are 
by eminent scholars deserve careful 
attention. Dr. Ilse _ Lichtenstadter, 
Associate Professor of Arabic, Asian 
Institute has written on the “ Develop- 
ment of Nationalism in the Early Islamic 
Empire.” While the well-known 
Egyptian scholar Professor Abdurrahman 
Badaoui deals with ‘‘ The Spiritual Crisis 
of Arab Youth.” Mrs. Widad Sakakini 
of Damascus writes on “ The Evolution 
of Syrian Women.” “The Spirit of 
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Persian Painting by Behzad,” indeed 
takes the reader on fancy flight to the 
court of the ancient Shah to discover the 
secret of Persian Art, and is beautifully 
illustrated with select Persian Miniatures. 
Mr. Hafiz Syed writes on the “ Elements 
of Islamic Mysticism.” There are other 
articles of general interest. 

We congratulate the editors 


for 


maintaining such a high standard of the 
The journal is one of 
is priced Rs. 2/- 


United Asia. 
the best in India 
only. 

K.S. L. 


IBN-AS-SIKKIT; by S. A. Ahmedali ; 
publisher Sh. Muhammad raf, 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore; price 
Rs. 1-4-0. 


HE small monograph on Ibn- 
as-Sikkit (d. 244 A.H.) is a 
part of the author’s introduction 

to the edition of Islah-al-Mantiq which 
he had submitted to the Oxford Univer- 
sity for oeining the degree of D.Phil. 
This phlet of thirty pages is divided 
into two sections. The first part describes 
Ibn-as-Sikkit as a teacher, a grammarian 
of Kufi school, a philologist, an authority 
on ancient Arabic poetry and as a — 
though not a professional one. The 
second part discusses briefly the ition 
of Ibn-as-Sikkit’s teachers and the debt 
that the succeeding scholars owe to 
the scholarship of Ibn-as-Sikkit. In 
addition to this, there is a list cf 
Ibn-as-Sikkit’s works, note on 
Islah-al-Mantiq and its commentaries 
extending over ten pages. It is well- 
documented and shows the extent of 
original sources used in ccllecting the 
material. Its printing and get-up are 
more attractive than might be expected 
for a book of so little price. But besides 
the misprints, Arabic quotations are 
full of mistakes. Even the verses are 
unmetrical in the following places: 
page 21, lines 2, 3; e 22, lines 2, 3; 
page 30, line 3. It is hoped that these 
minor mistakes will be avoided in the 
revised edition of this biography of the 
great philologist. 


A. M. K. 
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‘Tstamic Curtrure’ Vor. XXIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Cutrurat AcTIvITIEs, Pp. 96, 97 


P. 91, Footnote to line 3. 


Khulasatu’l-Akbbar, Bankipore, f. 218 a. From the following lines of Sayyid 
Hasan (India Office 931, ff 19b-20a) we know that Bahram’s another son Khusrau 
had been to Khurasan to conquer it, but I think he had also gone as a hostage to 

jar’s court in 530/1136 :— 
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P. 96, para last but one : 
line 3, correct name is Badi‘-al-Zaméan al-Jazari. 
line 6, corrrect name is Bab-al-Jayrin. 
line 8, correct name is Ibn Majid. 
Para last : 
line 1, correct words are al-Nabati, al-Ghafiqi and ibn-al-Baytar’s. 
line 6, correct word is Ibn-al-‘Awwam’s. 


P. 97 
line 1, correct name is Al-Agsma‘i. 
line 3, correct name is Al-Nazzam. 
line 4, correct name is Ibn-Tufayl’s Hayy ibn-Yaqzan. 
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